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Vou. 45, No, .51.] NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DEORMEDE 21, 1867. [Paiox Twauve Oxwrs, 
HARPER’S 


NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., 
499 Broadway, New York. 
oe 
“LS. 
TEMPLE HOUSE. 

A new novel by Mrs, Elizabeth Stoddart, author of ‘* The 
Morgesons.” etc. In truth and sharpness of portraiture, vivid 
reality of descriptions and story, and piquancy of dialogue this 
new novel has rarely been surpassed. Price $1 75. 


VANQUISHED. 
A spicy and witty novel from the pen of Miss Agnes Leonard, 


WILL-O’-' -WISP. 
An exceedingly attractive little story tor young people. Trans- 
lated from the German, Exquisitely printed, bound and idus- 
trated. Price $1 50. 





LOVE LETTERS. 

A collection of Love Letters and amatory billet dour ot the most 
passionate and absorbing interest ; selected from the correspon- 
dence of celebrated and notorious men and women in every age; 
together with biographical sketches of the authors. A curious 
and fascinating book. Beautifully bound. Price, $2. 


CORRY O’LANGS. 

A volume of irresistibly funny epistles by this new comic au- 
thor; embracing such views and opinions upon public and do- 
mestic matters as cannot fail to amuse everybody. Full of laugh- 
able illustrations. Price, $1 50. 


WOMAN'S STRATEGY. 
A splendid new English novel and love story of the better 
class. Fulf of superb illustrations, by London artists. Price, 
$1 50. 


THE COLPRIT FAY. 

A new holiday edition of Drake’s well-known charming fairy 
poem. Illustrated with one hundred exquisite drawings on 
wood, by Lumley. New style binding, elegant morocco gilt, 
Price, $8. Extra cloth gilt, price, $5. 


WIDOW SPRIGGINGS. 

A new volume of stories, sketches and amusing papers, by the 
celebrated author of “ Widow Bedott.” Mlustrated with comic 
drawings and elegantly bound. Price $1 75. 


FOUR OAKS. 


A delightful novel, by a new Southern authoress, 12mo. Ele- 
gantly printed and bound. Price, $1 75. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 

A remarkably interest:ng volume—a reprint of Jeaffreson’s 
celebrated work, just published in London, where it is much 
talked about and praised. 
*,* There are chapters on Loves of Lawyers, on Money, 
on Fees, on Costume and Toilet, on Music, on Amateur Thea‘ri- 
, on Legal Education, on Mirth, and on Lawyers at Home and 

n Society. It would be difficult to take up a book more keenly 
interesting. Elegantly bound, two volumes in one, price $2, 


TITAN AGONISTES. 
The Story of an Outcast, A modern novel with an ancient 
title. Price $2. 


CONDENSED NOVELS. 

A volume of the widely known burlesques and laughable con- 
densations of the most popular novels and novelists of the day. 
By Bret Haers. One of the most amusing comic books of the 
oy Illustrated by Frank Bellew, and cloth bound, price 
1 50. —_— 
tay” These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—are sold 


everywhere—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
b 

sad G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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E. W. BURR, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 


791 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry business—for the past two years con- 


ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep send for a catalogne, which contains fall particulars as to p ices, 


a splendid selection of 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &., &., 
and to Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above live, from 
the latest European styles, 


THE FOPULAR EDITION OF DIOEENS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 & 445 Broadway, New York, 


Will publish immediately 
A CHEAP EDITION 
OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
FOR THE MILLION, 
Clear Type, Handsomely Printed, and of Convenient Size, 


Comprising the following Volumes, at the annexed Prices, vary- 
s in Price ~~ he to the number of Pages: ‘ 





Oliver Twist [now ready]..........+eeeeees 172 pages. ...25 eents, 
American Notes,.......... pitecuenabaeoeee ms 44d © 
Dombey and Son..........-seeeeseeseeee ae * Oe 
Martin (Chuzzlewit...........cccseseseeees ae 4c © 
Our, Mutual Friend... .....ccccccccccccces i 
Christmas Stories [now ready]............. —_ * 4.0 
Tale of TWO Cities..........+eeceesseceeees De cc @ 
BRAPE TUMBGB, 0002 ccccccccccccccccccccccccce me ose & 
Nicholas Nickelby [now ready]............ Se * sco * 
WORE, FOGG. 0 0.0.00 0000 svccccccccccceccecce ae scan = 
Little Dorritt .0...cccccccccccccccscccccces 830 “ 6 
Pickwick Papers. ....cccccsccccccsscessocce a < wa = 
David Coppertfield....... cae — see = 
Barnaby Rudge...... a & 30 “ 
Old Curiosity Shop.. -220 “ 30 “ 
Great Expectations............ _.* “ 





Sketches and Pictures from Ita 1170 1195 


On receipt of $4.50 we will mail to any address, as published» 
post-paid, the entire works of Charles Dickens. 


Either of the above sent FREE BY MAIL on receipt of the price. 
EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY 
For the Million to Secure a Library. 
CLUB RATES. 
A discount of 25 per cent. will be made for 30 copies of one 
volume or 30 complete sets, sent to one address; a discount of 
20 per cent. on 20 copies, 15 per cent. on 10 copies. 


CANVASSERS 
Have the opportunity of procuring more subscribers for this 
series than fur any other, as every apprentice, mechanic, or jour- 
neyman will certainly buy Dickens at this low price.—Send to the 
Publishers for special rates. 
NEARLY READY. 

THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 


In the same cheap style. 
HOLIDAY CIFT BOOKS 


AT ALL PRICES, 
And for All Ages. 








MESSRS. CHARLES SORIBNER & CO., 
AND 
SCRIBNER, WELEORD & CO., 
No. 664 Broadway, 
(BETWEEN BLEECKER AND Bonp 8s) 
Call the attention of the Public to their assortment of 
HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS, 
Which is by far the largest, the most varied and valuable in the 
American market, including 
ELEGANT ENGLISH WORKS, 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC AND OTHER IL. 
LUSTRATIONS. 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, 
IN IMMENSE VARIETY, 
And a general miscellaneous assortment, comprising works at 
all prices, and adapted to suit all tastes and ages. 
Purchasers are invited to call and examine our stock, or to 


&e. Books will be sent to any address, in city or country, post 
or express charges paid, upon the receipt of the price. 
OHARLES SORIBNER & OO., 


SORIBNER, WELPORD & 0o., 
654 Broadway, New Work, 





AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

Por January, 1868. 

CONTENTS : 

CHATTANOOGA, AND HOW WE HELD IT. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Chattanooga Valley, from Lookout Moun- 
tain.— Hanging Bird” of the Cherokees.—John Rose’s 
House.—Impedimenta.—Chattanooga, from the North. —The 
Veteran at Home —The Bohemian Club.—The Landlady.— 
The Judge-Advocate’s Soirée.—fteamer built by Soldiers, 
UNRETURNING. 
THE CAFES OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Champ de Mars.—Cafiés Iluminated.— 
Restaurant de Ja Ville de Paris.—Mexican Chocolate.—The 
Austrian Saloon.—The English Saloon—The Japanese Saloon. 
—The Russian Café.—Arab Café.—The Swiss Chalet-—In front 
of the Tunisian Café.—The American Café,—S8oda Water.— 
The Turkish Bazar. 

HOLOCATST. 
MEMOIR OF BABYLON. 

ILLUsTRATIONS.—The Hanging Gardens.—The Babylonian 
Embaseadors.—Achan’s Tent.—Parsondas at the Cottage.— 
Zedekiah sent to Babylon.—By the Rivers of Babylon.—Zeds- 
kiah in Prison.—Cyrus entering Babylon. 

FANCY. 

MY BROTHER-IN-LAW. 

AMONG THE WHEAT-FIELDS OFZMINNESOTA. 

THREE SHIPS. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM; A LOVE STORY. By the Au- 
thor of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Two Sisters.—Poor Fellow! and so 
young too !—A Daughter of the Gods.—Only Fainted. 

WHY SHALL THEY DO IT? 

iN THE FIVE POINTS. 

TRAVELLERS FOR A NIGHT. 

GERMAN NEWSPAPERS, 

MRS. ENT’S LODGER. 

THE INEVITABLE CRISIS. 

DAY AND NIGHT. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

TERMS ror HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, anp 
BAZAR. 


MaGaztng, One Copy for One Year... 

WBEELY, One Copy tor One Year.. oe 

Bazar, Une Copy ior One Year...... eee 
HARPER’S MaGazink, Hanper’s WEEKLY, and HAgPER’S Ba- 
zak, to one address, for one year, $10 00, 


An extra copy of either the Magazine, the Weekly, or the Bazar, 
will be supplied gratis to every Ciub of Five Subscribers at $4 00 
each, in one remittance, or Six Copies for $20 00, 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each Volume containing the 
Numbers for Six Months, wit be furnished for $3 00 per volume, 
and sent by mail, paid. Bound Volumes of the Weekly, 
each volume contuining the Numbers for Une Year, will be fur- 
nisbed for $7 00, freight by express paid, the weight of the volume 
being beyond that allowed in the mail. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


DUFF’S 
NEW SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPINC, 
Elegantly Priated in Colours, 
By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
COUNTING HOUSE EDITION, pp. 400, royal octavo, $3 75, 
The Counting House Edition includes 
MERCHANTS, RAILROAD, 
MANUFACTURERS, NATIONAL BANK anp 
JOINT STOCK, PRIVATE BANKERS’ BOOKS. 
This is the first compilation of business accounts published in 
America, by an experienced merchant, excluding all useless 
theoretical matter given in teachers’ books, and substituting 
much important practical matter, found in no pre-existing work. 
These new and interesting departments of business education 
are now taught in 
DUFF’S COLLHGBH, OF PITTSBURG, PA, 
by several of the best practical business accountants in the coun- 
try. Our elegant new sixteen page 
Double Quarto Circular, 
fully describing our new system of accounts, with the report of 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York upon the same ; terms 
of College ; fac simile engravings of our p ’s writing; silver 
medals, &c., mailed free. Address, 
P. DUFF & SON, Principals, 














BuWEEN BLEECKER anD Bonp STREETS, 


PITTSBURG, Pa, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


HH BRITISH AND N. A. RM. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 








sepeti ¥ 
CHINA...........leaves New York .... 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .§80 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165. 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Qhief Cabin Passage. ....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....670 


An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these will not ty a ay ~ 
Valuables unless Bills of having the value expressed, are 
igned therefor. 





TEAM TO LIVERPOO. G@ AT QUEENSTOWN 
(Instanp). The tay sailing Bh my carrying 
BVERY SATURDAY, 
BVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THS MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 

Frest Casm ...........8100 00 srececececess $00 00 
~ to London....105 00 Do. $0 Londen... 
to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris.......45 00 


| Rhy — A First Cabin, $100; Steer- 


Payable in Currency. 
SPassengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 


from [avenpodt or Queenstown, $40, currenc. 
Tickets ean be bough: here by persons conding * for their 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. Bala, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


, oan BRT ORAL STEAMSHIP co. 


HF 


‘ 














ROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 

S*ronk Mee at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ee Cents Genes... <0. ooced or Oe 

mM erceccccoed Capt. Thompson....... 
THE ah eoccoccee Capt. Gr ceeserece Sit “ 
HELVETIA.........++ Capt, Cutting. ........ 8,815 “ 
ERIN. ...+.00eseeessees Capt. TE cetenncia « 
DENMARK.. --Capt. Thomson... « 
PENNSYLVANIA. ....Capt. Lewis....... = 





jere © ne “7 ae River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size pate Seas admits o! very spacious State 
Gooms, Ee, directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
tuuarpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each co eden free ff jaan 


of their friends from ei or Lb ea} ter for 


: 


of Exchange, for any amount, 
at any Beak in Great Britain end Treland. 


from New York to wn or Liverpool— 
a, $100 Currency; 8’ E, $25, Currency. 
For it or yomean comiy 6 Se Ler ey, oF son Coe 
; an steerage tickets e Passage 
of the Sompany, #7 Broadway. es 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 





on the Atlantic: Connecting on the Pacific with the 
wovcccccee ercceececes -»-COLORADO, 
Huywry WUORYE, .ccccccesecced ConstITUTION, 
BE BO Mecape cccccccccoccesesed GoLpzn Crrr. 








One of the above and emaine will leave Pier 
No, 42, eee River, Btreet, at ba geo ——, 
on the ist, 11 th and Sis of Me ae (except 

wd 


dates RA 
vis Panama 
Sia’ connecting, via * Sallroad, with cae 


Departures of lst and 2ist connect at Panama with steamers 
or SouTm Pacrric and CunTRaL AMBRicAN Ports, Those of lst 
touch at MANZANILLO. 


of 11th of each month connects with steam 
ianmbimnaio— 


Fe er ee ee en ae f th 
China Line, leaving San Francisco, for Hong Kong 
Shanghae and Yokohana. 
of Ons-QuarTzR from Steamers’ rates allowed 
Cabin and passengers with Also, an — 
allowance of JOARTER on through rates to clergymen ‘and 
‘One Hundred Pounds Baggage allowed each adult Baggage- 





masters accompany baggage and attend to ladies 
era tatien tron! shescabon received on dock the 
prefer to send down early. : _— 


ree 
wore ticket oflee, On rt toot of Catal Bisset Monts 
omice, on’ be wha? toot pe 
Gwatewron . . 





¥. R. BABY, Agent. 
YOUB CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
Sooner? tea & LOUTREL, 


y peng) cnasion We teat oe 


THE ALBION: -- 


—_——~— 





FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
Atlantic, Northern Light, 
Baltic, Western Metropolis 
Leave Pier No. 46, North River, on 
SATURDAYS, 

FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


passengers to oud Bosman, <0 Se 
fllowtngraten pays Bie in olor it eqeaent i currency. 


Taian second cabjn $65; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c..to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORE SATURDAYS. 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 
BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN; 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 
The Sornsw Stamens Or Tus NorTz GsRMan LiorD run 
regularly between New ue” Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
sng the United States 
FROM re lA SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
oan ate NEW Png ep anage py 
of Passage — From New York To B 





' soon “a SouTHamPpTron—First at $125; ee Cabin 
Yrom Bremen to First Ca- 


$75; $37 50. zw Yore— 

te, ys] _— Cabin, $70; Beerage, $35. Price of passage 
veusels take freight to London and Hull, for which 

nae bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 

tay No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bills of Lading tively not be delivered before goods are 
honed ot the Centon House. of - 
ta" Bpecie taken to Ha Southampton and Bremen at the 
lowest rates. For freight or peseage omy to 
OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


; FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LIN 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
THE FIRST CLASS — 
HUNTSVILLE, ..........02.+0 saac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, dasa of November, at 3 o'clock P.M. 
MONTGOMERY .........+.-+-- Thomas Lyon, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 30th of November, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
For freight or passage, ae LOWDE accommodations, apply | ist, 


DEN, Agent, 93 West 
ggraree COHEN & nero efits, Savannah. 

destined for ry interior shipped by this line con- 
mt to the Central Railroad of Georgia, and also by the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Railroad through Florida, or Octavus Cohen & Co., 
Agents in Savannah, will be received and forwarded to place of 
destination ata total cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 
bination lines. 











LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 

Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 

currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 

months. 

ATALANTA...... Captain Pinkham, from New York, Dec. 28, 


BELLONA........ Captain Dixon. ..from New York, Jgn. 11. 
WM. PENN....... Captain Billinge, from New York, Jan, 25. 
CUI cncciancend Captain Gleadell, from New York, Feb. 8. 


The 3 nt British Iron Steamship ATALANTA, will leave Pier 
No. y ome River, for London direct, on Saturday, DECEM- 


8 will be taken and throu —* of i leas given, to 
Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Ams' Fe Dunkirk. : 
For apply to ROBT. N. ad 26 Broadway. 
For frelght apply at 54 South Street, 

HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXOHANGS OFFICE, 
86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Waexty Linz or Stsamens To anpD From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPVOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CHLHBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


DRAVTS fr £1 cad le in an of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the outiabat of E arape, ca, aye be 
obtained ph my rates. For further particu 
TAPSOUTT BROTHERS, & ‘co. 
86 South St. or 33 Groadwav. N. WY. 











Eor Sale by all Druggists. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 


Caneer.—The “brilliant 
of Holloway’s Ointmen: 











THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tux Gazat American Tz Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 


. | merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 


through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

%th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
Ca- | profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these z1GuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 

erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
ten ef of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get upa 
club. The answer is sim mply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 

our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts pictal - . 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by 
we will put each party’s goods in se es, and a 
the name upon them, with the on so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party g getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost o rtation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to by for the foots conezed can be sent by drafts 


on New Yor Post O} money-orders, or b: 
— i. suit the eae of the club. . a... os 


+) may dig pled 
pony ey 


m4. ay «a y sting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i2 


After the Art ab we cond enie. 

Direct your orders plainly, Tas GrReAT AMERICAN Tza Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near _as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently re n 
gpiting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the ~ A 

couse stores to our warehouses, 


ress, 
the amount a So 
desired, send the goods by Ex- 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
sehen Coxe i“ to meet the Compe of Clubs. They are 
ices, the same as the Com Ll thy 
York, as the list of prices will sh or ee 
All "goods sold are anew to > give satisfaction. 
PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $I, Me 10, beg 1. 25, per Ib. 


GREEN $1, $1 10, bes 
MIXED BLAC Bee $1, Ot 18 toc, tbe 1-38 per i. $1 per Ib. 


OOLONG [Black], 70c. %0c., best $1 
IMPE ERIAL [Gren rota Sb, bn eae $i 09, $1.10, best $1.95 per 
ENGLISH B&ZAKFABT [Black], 80c., 90c’, $1, $1.10. be best $1.20 


Ib. 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1.25, best $1.50. 
COFFHES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house kee: eepers, tnd familicg who neo 
—% anties of Coffee oe Se oon in that article by using 
poe nd Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price ot 30c. b., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
A. aaa can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 
‘eas 0 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 31 and 88 VESEY STREET. 
No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET. 
No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
pewans all concerns that advertise as “ sraw “d 
dhe Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 1 4 
i ihey are nogus or OnLy nérragions We have no “ branches? 
au 7 | Use Our name—an 
any d have no 


any other house. 
P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where 
eg ah ae hs 
ace ut one-third, pte 
ing directly to the ? 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
: Nos. 81 anp 88 VESEY STREET. - 
Post-Orricz Box No. 5,648 New Yorx Crryr. 


We call 
iia os ton, 81 0nd 88 Veney Stzvet-nanan Davaus seoan'™* 


an. oh oh ob 


te nbn pinion oe ee Oban eee a 











ALBION. 


Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Ritervature, 


THE DYING YEAR'S REQUIEM. 


Once more the silent Autumn days, 
That breathe nor hope nor fear, 
Like wan-faced sisters watch in turn 

The slowly dying year. 


That he is dying all may know, 
Despite the crimson blush 
That dyes at eve his pallid face 

As with a fever flush. 


And all around the landscape wears 
A weary, patient air, 

For all the ills that Winter brings, 
Waiting in calm despair. 


Between grey-lichened willow trunks 
The swollen brook swirls down, 
Brave summer blossoms rot beneath 

Its waters, tawny brown. 


Wild brambles trick the withered hedge 
With red-leaved garlands gay, 

The last brave struggle Nature makes 
To hide her own decay. 


* There’s something in my heart responds 
To Autumn’s sombre cheer— 
The fairest hopes my life has known 
Die with the dying year. 


REMEMBER THE POOR, 


Remember the poor, for bleak winds are blowing, ¢ 
And brightly the frost-pearls are glist’ning around, 
The streamlets have ceased all their musical flowing, 
And snow drifts lie scattered a!l over the ground. 
Remember the poor in their comfortless dwellings, 
Iil-clad and ill-fed, and o’er burdened with care, 
Oh, turn not away with a look so repelling— 
Thy kindness may save them perhaps from despair. 


Remember the poor when the hearth-stone is cheerful, 
And happy hearts gather around its bright blaze ; 
There are hearts that are sad and eyes that are tearfu!, 
As bright as thine own in their sunnier days. 

Misfortuoes may scatter thy present possessions, 
And plenty, to poverty, leave thee a prey; 

How bitterly then wilt thou think of the blessings 
That Charity asks from thy riches to-day. 


Remember the poor as they thankfully gather 

Each round his rich table with luxury spread ; 
Thou too arta pensioner on a rich Father, 

For health and for friendship, for raiment and bread. 
If He hath been bountiful, with a like spirit, 

Dispense of that omy | what Charity claims; 
Far greater the treasure thy soul shall inherit 

When thy bread on the waters returneth again. 


Remember the poor—this thou art commanded— 
Thy Saviour thus kindly remembered the poor ; 
; The destitute thou shall not send empty-handed, 
Unclad and uowarmed, and unfed from thy door.” 
Thy peace in this life shall be like the deep river, 
And dying, thy welcome to heaven shall be— 
‘Ye faitntul and blessed of my Fathey—come hither ; 
Ye did it to others—ye did it to Me.” 


—_—>—_——_ 


TOUCHED TO THE HEART, 


I'm not a romantic man, and, if I had had any leaning in 
that direction, a few Monday morning visits and reprimands 
from the board of directors would soon have cured me of the 
failing; but somehow or another I have found out that rail- 
way men are made of the same stuff as other men, and have 
hearts under their uniform coats. 

It was no business of mine, if, while I was at the London 
terminus of the Great Dividend and Longehare Railway, I 
examined the tickets and unlocked the carriages on the de- 
parture platform—it was no business of mine if a tall fair 
girl, in deep mourning, came twice a week regularly, and 
showed me her ticket for Westgate, return, second class. 
But somehow it seemed to be my business, when I had un- 
locked an empty carriage and handed her {in as well as I 
could, that I should lock that door again without ng i 
and then take care that no one else went in but lady-like fe- 
males. Of course I could not -— it, but from the very first 
dsay—cold winterly day—when, thinly dressed, she came shi- 
vering along the platform, I seemed to have some stran 
interest in her; and,as the weeks slipped by, I found myself 
looking out for her regularly. It was —> see, from the 
music-roll she carried and the return ticket, that she went 
down the line to give lessons. 

I called myself a fool, and thought of my salary as a guard, 
and my position in life as compared with the graceful lady- 
like girl who used to come floatin 
Monday and Wednesday morning, looking so pale and sad 
and careworn that I first began by pitying her, and then—— 
well, never mind now. 

One cold December day I was shifted for a week on to the 
arrival platform, and so missed seeing her leave; but I care- 
— Aaa every train that came in till I saw her get out. 
Without seeing me, she hurried away. Well, there was 
nothing to sigh for there, you'll say; but i did sigh all the 
same, and was t away, when I saw the searching por- 
ter with a music-roll in his hand, which some one had left in 


& carriage. 
“Here! I know who that belongs to,” I said, snatching it 
from him; and then, seeing that he was going to make a 



































































t, | flashed into the carriage, I could see that there was no light 


© | saw the face of the young governess, 


along \towards me every | t 


= a max = 4 mAs o.0 4 


bother, I slipped a sixpence into his hand, and ran out of the 


the 

street, plat- 

and, ca hold of one of the boys bout for a was 
job, I pointed the tall figure ovt, and told him to follow her to ed geo 
here ved, and come back and tell me. but I was 


And not send the music-roll? No; I meant to take that. 
I did not know why, but there seemed something pleasant in 
the idea of being servant to her, and waiting on her; and | instant. 

—_ telling myself so as I walked back to attend to my| It seemed the act ofa madman to run now, 


lights were some distance ahead, and 
s Next morning I was in a quiet, shabby, lodging-letting | and blurry amid the fog; but through the 
place leading out of Gower Street North, with the musie-roll panting on, with my breath coming shorter and 
in my hand, looking out for No. 21. It was easy enough to|a hot burning sensation at my chest, while it seemed 
find, but something seemed to make me walk past tw2 or | could taste blood, though my mouth was dry and hot. 
three times before I could summon courage to go up and| All at once my heart leaped and every nerve tingled. 
ting. But at last I did, thinking how foolish it was, when I | the fast vanishing train came a long shrill whistle, which I 
only had to deliver the lost parcel, and come away. knew well enough meant red signals in front, while, to my 
So I rang gently, and waited; rang again, and waited; |unutterabile joy, the end lamps of the guard’s van showed 
and then a red-faced woman came to the door. plainer and plainer as I panted on. 
“You have a young lady who teaches music——”’ Another stumble and over the point rods—and I was 
“Second-floor front,” she said, snappishly. ‘‘ Why don’t | up again, beedless that my hands and forehead were bleeding , 
you knock twice? Bell’s for the ground floor. There, go |jand that I hadlost my cap. There were the lamps plainer 
up!” and plainer, for the train had almost stopped; but now, a 
I took off gf cap, wiped my shoes, and, feeling ashamed | hundred yards ahead, could 1 overtake it before it started 
of my uniform for the first time in my life, went slowly up to _, ‘he suspense was horrible. I felt my head swim as 
anted on. 
ifty yards passed, and the red lamps still receding, 
bigger and less dim. On still, gasping and choking, and draw- 
ing my breath with difficulty. Not twenty yards off, and, if 
I could have run, another few seconds would have seen me 
ae = by a carriage handle; bat I could only go ata 
eavy trot. 


the second floor, and then stopped ; for I could hear a piano, 
and the sweetest voice I ever h was singing to it in a low 
tone. I stopped, listening and drinking in the sweet sounds 
with my heart beating heavily, for it was a long way up ; and 
I should have stopped longer, had I not heard some one 
coming up the stairs. Then i knocked, and a voice cried, 
“Come in!” 

I turned the handle two or three times, for it was old and 
worn, and then, entering, stood blushing like a great girl, and 
trembling before the pale lady and some one lying upona 
sofa in front of a very miserable fire. 

Such a bare, chilly room, and so cold and pale both the 
_ ng looked, as I stood observing all I could in the first 
glance. 

“Ob, mamma, the music!” cried the pale girl, rising from 
her seat by the | eoy- and running towards me; and then, as 
I clumsily held it out, I saw that I was recognised, as she 
thanked me for bringing it, and also for what she called my 
kindness at the station. 

“ Ask him to take a glass of wine, Louise,” said the lady on 
the sofa, when I saw the colour flush in her daughter’s check, 
as she said, hastily : 

“T think, mamma, we have none in the house.” 

I clumsily protested that I would rather not take any wine, 
and was backing towards the door, when a sudden pain shot 
bey = me, for [ had detected a motion on the part of the 
pale girl, and caught “ae of ashilling in her hand. I sup- 
pose I showed what I felt, for she paused, and coloured 
deeply, and, as I stood outside, she once more thanked me, 
— the shilling hastily into her left hand, and held out the 
right to me. 
have some recollection of having taken it, and pressed it 
to my quivering lips, and thep I was blundering along the 
streets in a sort of wild dréam, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing, but apparently lost. 

The days went on till Christmas Eve. I had watched for 
her next coming to the station, and, as usual, seen to the car- 
riage in which she went. I knew that I had nothing to hope 
for, being only a railway servant, and she a lady; but, for all 
that, it seemed my duty to watch over her, though since the 
day when I returned the folio her bows had been a little 
more distant, and she had hurried into the carriage. 

But it was Christmas Eve, and all through that week I had 
not seen her. “ Holidays,” I said to myself, and then tried to 
be as busy as possible, to keep myself from thinking that it 
would be perhaps a month or six weeks before I saw her 
again. But there was no fear of my not being busy, for most 
people know what sort of a Christmas railway servants keep— 
all hurry, drive, bustle, worry, and rush. Dull heavy weather 
it was, yellow fog and driving snow. The trains came in 
covered with white, which slowly thawed and dripped off, so 
that the terminus was wet, and cold, and miserably dirty. 
People didn’t seem to mind it, though; for the station was 
thronged with comers and goers—friends coming to meet those 
from the country, and as many coming to see others off. “ By 
yer leave,” it was ail day long, as the barrows full of parcels 
and luggage were run here and there along the platform. The 
place seemed alive with fish-baskets, oyster-barrels, and poul- 
try ; while somehow or another, from the poorest and shabbiest 
third-class people up to the grandees of the first-class, every 
one looked happy and comfortable, 

So there was I at it, helping to get train after train off—all 
late, of course ; for do what you would there was no finding room 
enough for the people, and so it got to be past four, with the 
gas all alight and the tog and snow thicker than ever. A train 
was just starting, when there was a bit of confusion at the 
door. Some one shouts “ Hold hard!” and then from where 
I was—some distance up the platform—I saw a gentleman 
hurry up to a first-class carriage, almost dragging a lady with 
him—a lady in black. Before any one could stop him, he had 
opened the door, pushed her in, and then followed, just as the 
train began gliding off. ; 

This happened to be a carriage just put on, and the com- 
partment the gentleman entered was locked ; but he had one 
of the ket railway keys, for before the carriage reached 
where I stood, with my heart somehow beating very — 
I saw his hand out of the window, locking the door again. In 
the momentary glance I caught, as the Jamps of the station 


but 


bang |’ went a couple of fog-signals, and hope rose 
again as the engine slackened oe —~ more, and, almost at 
a walk, I panted on—nearer, nearer, nearer—the red lights 
growing brighter and plainer; and at last, — as the e e 
gave a final shriek and dashed on all clear, | laid my hand on 
the red bull’s eye, and the next moment was sitting 

to the foot-board of the guard’s van. 

The fog had been my friend. In another few seconds I must 
have dropped ; while, in an ordi way, the train would 
have been miles down the line by this time. 

“ Bang, bang!” went the fog signals again, and Isat helplessly 
there, with my legs drawn up, and again we slackened for a 
few seconds; but all clear once more, and we were dashing 
on, and fast getting into full swing as 1 rose up, and opening 
the door, stood with the guard of the train. 

“ Pooh! nonsense!” he said. “You’re mad. I shan’t stop 
the train.” 

“Then I shall,” I shouted, making towards the wheel con- 
nected with the gong upon the engine. 

“ Not if I know it, you won't,” he said, stopping me. 

I was too weak and dune up to scuffle with him. 

— you come with me to the next carriage, then?” I 
said. 

He only shook his head. 

“ Will you lend me your key ?” I said; for I had dropped 
my own when I fell. 

He shook his head again, and then it struck me that perhaps 
he might stop me, seeing how rough and wild and excited I 
looked. I backed slowly towards the door, facing him all 
the time. He told me afterwards, if he had not felt afraid, he 
would have pinned me while I turned my back. 

But I didn’t tarn my back, and the next moment I was ont- 
side on the long step clinging to the door handle, and with the 
guard leaning out and watching me. 

“Come back !” he shouted, as we dashed along at full speed 
now, rushing through the darkness ahead, and giving a wild 
shriek as we passed a station, the lights looking like one 
streak. There were the carriages shaking and the wind tear- 
ing at me as if to beat me off; but I was recovering myself 
fast, and in a few moments I was at the end of the guard’s 
van, leaning towards the carriage I wanted to reach. 

So far my task had been easy, though, of course, very dan- 
gerous, with the train dashing along at fifty miles an hour; 
but now there was a gap ‘o pass between the van and the car- 
riage, for the buffers keep the carriages at some distance apart. 
For a few moments I stopped in dread, but, as I got my 
breath more and more, courage and the recollection of her 
wild appealing face came to me, and, clinging to the buffers, 
I contrived to get one foot on to the step of the carriage, and, 
still holding on by the iron, tried to get the other there, 

Just then the train gave a jerk, and I ‘thought it was all 
over; but the next moment | was on the step, and had hold 
of the door-handle. 

“ At last,” I muttered, as I drew myself up on to the next 
step and tried the door, which was, as I expected, fast. Then 
I looked back. There was the guard, with half his body out, 
and his hand screening his eyes, trying to follow my motions; 
but, with the darkness all round, the snow cutting by like 
knives and points, and the dense fog clouds we kept entering, 
I felt sure he could not see me, though I could make him out 
from the light in his compartment. Then I listened, and my 
heart seemed to stand still; for I fancied I could hear the 
sound of a struggle going on inside, though I was not sure, 
from the rattling made by the train, 1 was not wasting time, 
for I had tried to look in at the window; and, after opening 
my knife with my teeth, was trying to open the door. But 
the interior of the carriage was dark as pitch, and my knife 
was useless, while now I was sure there was a struggle going 
on inside. Directly after, one of the little side panes of glass 
was broken, and I heard a faint cry. 

I dashed in the door-window in an instant, cutting my 
hands with the thick glass, and then, beating out the loose 
pieces, made a place for entrance, and had half my body in 
before I felt myself seized by some one who tried to force me 


back, 

Two hands held me by the throat, while I grasped the door 
with one hand, half in and half out of the carriage. My blood 
wasup. I had hold of my unseen enemy by the collar, and I 
dug my knuckles into his neck as I held on for life like a 


bull-dog. 

I had the advantage of him there, for, while I had on a stiff 
collar and buttoned-up uniform-coat, he had only a thin dress 
shirt-collar and one of those black wisps of ties. It was a 
fift; struggle for life and death with me, but I got further and far- 
| tender after them? How could I do either on my own re-|ther in. At last, I suppose, feeling half choked, he started 
sponsibility, and only on suspicion? Should I go and report| back and drew me with him, so that I fell heavily on the 
it? I should have half an hour wasted in questioning, and | floor. 
then be told that it was time enough toact when there} Here, though, I lost my hold, and he had me again at a dis- 
was proved ground to work upon, And whathad[toadvance?| advantage. For what seemed a good five —T it was an 
Nothing but that appealing look for aid from her I loved. up and down struggle, while more than once I felt myself 

“Her I loved!” Yes, I knew it now; and I knew, too, that,| dashed against somebody who was crouching in a corner of 
Fakes ~~ at all this, aan hier the twain, fast glidin acne 1 he ti 3 I got the better and sometimes the worst off. 

ng alon, t} Sometimes i g A 
latform. ‘ . . ” After the struggle had been going on some time, it seemed 


inside, while two little gloved hands pressed down the window 
the man tried to draw up; and there, pale and horror-stricken, 
eyes starting, and lips open, as if she were crying “ Help!” I 


The time did not appear long enough to see 80 much, but I 
saw all that, and my mind seemed to keep up with my eyes 
and explain it all; and I knew that there was some infernal 
piece of yey 4 on the way. ; 

“ What to do ?” seemed rushing through wy mind, as in the 

my I felt I turned all ofa tremble. Telegraph to the sta- 
thon A front to stop the train, which was the express, with 
miles to run before pulling up?—send a special engine 





the 
T had lost too much time already as I darted along, for in | that the far door was open, and that there was no one else 
few more seconds it would have been impossible to overtake! in the carriage but us two, hanging on to one another like a 
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“ God bless you, my brave preserver.” 
then, and trembled, for there was a bitter 
rrow came over me, and, in spite of those tender 
seemed to be standing on the brink of a great gulf, 
m her. 
stronger, I learned from her mother how they 
deceived. It was through answering an advertise- 
& governess that the poor girl had met with insult. 
been deluded in accompan the gentleman, under 
of tak her to his home, a few miles down the 
had the penalty of the crime he had meditated 
An up train tore him to pieces—an up train 
have passed within a few inches of my head. 
trom which we fil hed been stopped by the 
miles further down, when the poor girl was found 
tside the carriage. An engine and tender were 
in search of us, to find us as I have already 


y saw her once again, when she gave me this—this lit- 
purse, just as you see. She spoke tc me kindly and tender- 
, and they were words of praise, I think ; but I saw her only 
through « mist, and the thought that it was for the last time 
seemed to fill my mind so that I could =~ speak huskily. I 
kissed one of her hands as she said “ -bye ;” and then I 
‘was standing alone—alone in the world, without aim or hope. 
You will please to remember that she was a lady, and that I 
am—only 8 railway servant. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 


Among the test earthquakes of modern times, that at 
Lima, on the 28th of October, 1746, stands pre-eminent, as it 
also extended to Callao, and eighteen thousand persons per- 
ished among the ruins. This convulsion, which spread | 
the coast one hundred leagues to the north and one hund 
to the south, began about half-past ten at night. The noise, 
the shock, and the ruin took place in the of only foar 
minutes. The day being one dedicated to St. Simon and Bt. 
Jade, the of Lima attributed to the agency of those 
saints the that only eighteen thousand persons perished 
out of a lation of fifty thousand. Vast quantities of gold, 
silver, wels, were buried among the seventy-four 
churches and fourteen monasteries. A many nuns per- 

and seventy sick persons were killed in ope a 
alone. The public fountains were buried, the statues of the 
ings crushed, and the streets barricaded with fallen 
houses. As for Callao, it was utterly destroyed, and even 
ite very shape changed by huge heaps of sand and gravel. 
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Atthe moment of the earthquake, the sea rose mountains 
and rolled on till it buried thecity, and destroyed every- 
thing, except the two great gates. Of the five thousand in- 
ts, only about two hundred escaped b: pe to 
timbers and p of wreck. The vessels at anchor off Callao 
either foundered at their m or were washed beyond 
the city with an irresistible violence. During the lull of the 
earthquake, there could be heard no sounds but the screams, 
of the drowning, and the prayers and ex- 
hortations of the brave Franciscan monks, who, till the waters 
them, continued their prayers and hymns. Great 
vaults, piled with corn, tallow, jars of wine, timber, iron, tin, 
and , were all destroyed. The destruction of Callao 
caused terror to Lima. There, at daybreak, the brave 
uis of Villa Garcia, on horseback 
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ernor of also 
to be col tthe churches, and to be as rapid interred 
as possible, and instantly erected gibbets in the public places 
for the swift execution of thieves. 
But the most tremendous earthquake of modern times was, 
however, that of Lisbon, in 1755. Those who know the Lis- 
bon of the present day, throned on its three hilis and mirror- 


palaces 

Se ee sae 6 eens 4 ae wee ae vee 
yards, will remember how calm and stately it rises from the 
riverside, almost equal to Stamboul itself in its royal beauty. 
ee ee Se ee Sees pas peaks, or 
the city a quaint and somewhat Chinese character, while in 
huge masses of orange and pomegranate 

blossom trail down the garden walls, and hang from the ter- 


races of h once convents. It leasant to | His 
Salis tn that ease Minch: Hewes Sqeave, as ove cmnaen eal the field at 
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of their church, and just at the time of 
cel their first mass, thousands were assembled in the 

churches, the major part of whom were killed ; for the 
buildings, particularly those built on any eminence, 
the most damage, very few of the churches or convents hav 
ing escaped. we got quite clear of the buildings, an- 
er shock came, just as I was passing over the ruins of a 
church ; but [, happily, got clear before any more tum- 
led down. We stayed near two hours in an open field; but 
a dismal scene it was, the oe howling and crying, and the 
sacrament going about to dying persons. So I advised, as the 
best, to return to the square near our own house, and there 
wait the event, which we did immediately; but, by the time 
we got there, the city was in flames in several places at the 
same time. This completed the destruction of the city ; for, 
in the terror all persons were, no attempt was made to stop 
it, and the wind was very high, so that it was communicated 
from one street to another by the flashes of fire driven by the 
winds, It raged with great violence for eight days, and this 
in the principal and most thronged parts of the city. The 
people being fled into the fields hulf naked, the fire consumed 
all sorts of merchandise, household goods, and wearing appa- 
rel, so that hardly anything is left to cover people’s nakedness, 


pened, people would have recovered their effects out of the 
ruins; but this has made such a ecene of misery and desola- 
tion as words cannot describe. The king’s palaces in the city 
are totally destroyed ; the tobacco and other warehouses, with 
the cargoes of three Brazil fleets, shared the same fate; in 
short, there are few goods left ia the whole city. I believe 
few outstanding debts will be recovered, for those who have 
lost all cannot pay; and it is much to be feared others who 
have saved any effects will appear as poor as they can, to 
avoid parting with anything. All lawsuits are ended, for the 
records and papers are destroyed.” 

The scenes in every street were agonising to the heart, 
whether the survivors showed remorseless selfishness or heroic 
love. Some were exulting at having saved their money, and, 
indifferent to all else, merchants were digging, surrounded by 
the bodies of their children, for the altars of their idclatry— 
their iron chests. Here you saw a man weeping over the 
charred and crushed body of his wife; while others were try- 
ing to save some relic of their wealth. Many who had drag- 
ged their treasure into the centre of the squares were deserted 
by their servants and workmen, as the air got more heated 
and the flakes of fire and the blinding smoke began to fall 
nearer and more threatening. Some, exerting strength hither- 
to dormant, ged chests and valuables to the water-side, 
and there hired , at an enormous price, to take them on 
board vessels in the harbour that were returning from time to 
time to search for and save more, or to rescue and bring away 
friends. About fifty thousand persons perished in this earth- 
quake, which also devasted the kingdom as far as Porto. 

To add to the general misery, thieves and murderers, escaping 
from the shattered prisons, plundered and robbed indiacrimi- 
nately. These men were chiefly Moors from the galleys, run- 
away English sailors, and French and Spanish deserters; one 


. | of these villains confessed to setting the India House on fire, 


and another to burning the ruins in seven places. The earth- 
—~ continued with gentle intermitting tremors, felt even on 
river, for eighteen days. 

observer says: “The king’s palace, new opera- 

house, custom-house, India House, treasury, with all the public 
offices in general, fell a sacrifice to this dreadful conflagration. 
The fire burnt as it listed, for upon the second shock of the 
earthquake all the inhabitants endeavoured voaly, though many 
thousands in that attempt, having brains - 
ed out, being buried under houses which fell as they 
by them, so that when the fire there were no in- 


that we heard screams, and soon everybody were on their 
knees at prayer.” 
The losses to the merchants of Lisbon were enormous. 


rich men had been turned into hopeless half-starved beg- 
SYAn English captain, who had just taken his vessel from the 
ff Terceras, describes his 


custom-house, and anchored o: 
ee and, lool 
































and they live in tents in the fields. If the fire had not hap-| the 


































extremely alarmed us, so | oth: 


houses alone lost fifty thousand pounds each. In one hour | from 
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e boatmen in the 
by the sudden rise of the water, jumped on shore to save them- 
selves, and immediately their were carried away by 
oa sea, which ebbed and flowed in four or five min- 
w 


Li ships lying high and dry at Bona Vista were floated 
off violently and carried ‘un ly down the river, which 
was covered with boats, timber, and household goods from the 
quays. The timber in the royal arsenal was washed into the 
adjacent streets, which it rendered impassable. The sea at the 
bar broke white as in a storm, and at the Castle of Rugio the 

had to take shelter on the roof, and fire guns for help. 
ater rose in about five minutes sixteen feet, and fell in the 
same time for three shocks, and then the tide returned to its 
natural course. “I observed at the time the city fell,” says 
one observer, “on the opposite side of the river many houses 
also fall, and the steep sand came tumbling into the river, 
which raised such a dust, that for five minutes I lost sight of 
the city, river, and ships. By two o’clock the ships’ boats be- 
gan to Ply and took multi on board. The English ships 
took off their countrymen and women, with which the shore 
was crowded, and many of the country people surrounded the 
, and would not let them stir, cane Gy = > 
company, as seeing they were somewhat less dismayed, 
which revived those who were most affected. Every one was 
pardon and embracing each other, crying, ‘ Forgive 
me, , Sister, friend. Oh, what will become of us! Neither 
water nor land will protect us, and the fire seems now to thea- 
ten our total destruction.’ ” 

The money saved was so blackened by the fire that for 
some time it was specified in commercial transactions whe- 
ther a debt was to be paid in black or bright money 

The city, after the earthquake, is described as a piteous sight. 
Above the narrow noisome streets rose pyramids of charred 
and tottering house-fronts, and below lay piles of bodies half 
buried and half burnt. In the squares you met people who 
were ruined, wringing their hands, and crying, “The world 
isatanenc.” The fourth day, foot soldiers and dragoons 
were stationed in all the avenues to the city, to stop thieves 
or [suspicious persons, who, if not owned, were hung di- 
— gallows being erected in several conspicuous parts of 

y 






The next care was to feed the starving multitude, and in this 
good work the English were nobly zealous. All corn, flour, 
and rice was secured for the public, the mills were set work- 
ing, and butchers’ shops —— Provisions, for the time, 
were admitted duty free. Themerchants of the factories were 
particularly generous in sheltering and feeding the poor in 
their gardens, and they obtained the thanks of the king. 

The promptitude with which warm-hearted England sent 
out money, clothing, and provisions for the relief of the suf- 
ferers, was not remembered with much gratitude. The proud 
Portuguese snatched at the relief, but cursed the heretical hands 
that sent it. = = nar ae — = benevolence as 
& mere commercial stratagem, although it happened that the 
King of Portugal had always placed barriers in the way of 
trade with England, and had evaded the clauses of p ing 
favourable treaties. Spain also behaved;well, and received the 
same sort of gratitude. 

This earthquake excited the profoundest interest among the 
scientific and philosophic throughout Europe. Goethe, though 
then only seven years of age, said it left in him a feeling of 
distrust and want of reliance in the moral governor of the 
universe. Here was a great evil arising from no abused good, 
an evil, too, capable of no fature palliation. 

It was afterwards remembered that before and during the 
earthquake many curious phenomena had occurred in Eng- 
land and northern Germany, and the intervals between these 
phenomena seemed to clearly mark the velocity of the earth- 
quake’s advance. One of the most remaikabie of these was 
the sudden reddening and muddying of the waters of tire hot 
spring at Clifton. 

The following are the atmospheric local phenomena, inter- 
esting to meteorologists, which preceded and attended this 
great earthquake. 

In the year 1750, Lisbon experienced a slight but sensible 
tremor of the earth, and several very similar slight tremors 
were frequently perceived in the course of the four following 
years, which proved hy Fm that several springs and foun- 
tains, usually abundant, failed entirely. The wind mostly 
blew from the north or the north-east. The year 1755 was 

wet and rainy. The was lly cool; and 
during the forty days which preceded the earthquake the 
weather was clear, but not remarkably so. On the day im- 
mediately preceding that of the earthquake, a remarkable 
gloominess prevailed in the atmosphere, and the sun was ob- 
scoured. At last, on the morning of the fatal (November 1st), 





ys | a thick fog arose early in the morning; but this was soon dis- 


sipated by the heat of thesun. There was no wind, nor the 
least agitation of the sea; the weather was remarkably warm. 


. | In the midst of this universal stillness, at thirty-five minutes 


after nine in the morning, a subterranean rumbling noise was 
heard, and soon after a tremendous earthquake shook the 


prehensions | whole city. The shocks were at first short and quick; but 


they soon changed into another kind of vibration....... An- 
er shock happened at about noon of the same day, and 
during this the walls of the few houses that remained standing 
were seen to open, about a foot from top to bottom, and then 
to close again, without hardly leaving a mark of the fissure. 
At Colares, about twenty from Lisbon, and two miles 
the sea, on the a October, the weather was clear 

and uncommonly warm. About four o’clock in the afternoon 
there arose a unusual at that time of go ag which came 
iTom the sea, and spread itself over the valleys. Soon after, 
the wind changing to the east, the fog returned to the sea, col; 


lecting itself and becoming very thick. As the ret the 
with a prodigious > On the fact i ovenbnn 
wens with 0 omens shy, wind continued at rest; 
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explosion of the largest cannon. Immediate! 
earthquake was felt, which was quickly cee < 
Becca iecauee oe bling the - of 
moun resemblin 
In these three shocks the walle ot the buildfags 
from east to west. In another situation from whence 


purchased that commodity which many a rich man would 
give half his possession to obtain. 4 
There are, of course, on the other hand, many friendships, 
so called, entirely begotten and sustained by the bestowal and 
oe of — 4 sun 2 any — ~s smiling a 
nance of a great man is, in the o; m of many respectable 
sea-coast could be discovered, there issued from one of the | persons, “to be honoured with his friendship A member of 
called the Foio,e great quaatity of smoke, hee 4 thick, | parliament may call another, “if he will permit him to do 
t not very black. This still increased with the shock, |s0,” his honourable friend ; and I believe there was once a 
and afterwards continued to issue in a greater or-less degree. | hanging judge, who, when assuming the. black cap, alwa 
On visi the place from whence the smoke was seen to |commenced his address to the unhappy victim with: “ 
arise, nO of fire could be ved near it.” ‘ friend, it is my painful duty.” But none of these friendships 
This great earthquake of m, Which in eight minutes | are worthy of our consideration. - 
swallowed about fitty thousand persons, had had precursor) Again, the acquaintances which convenience, or opportu- 
in 1581, when, in the same city, fifteen hundred houses and | nity, makes for us, are not to be considered as friends, al- 
thirty thousand persons were destroyed, and several neigh-| though, of course, it is possible that they may ripen into them. 
ig towns engulfed, with all their populations. But the | There is a proverb extant, that a man is known hy his friends 
earthquake of 1755 convulsed the earth for five thousand miles, |—that is, by the company ne keeps; but this, like most saws, 
overturned St. Abes, and half destroyed the cities of Coimbra, | is a very untrustworthy guide to character. What a mistake, 
Oporto, Braga, and Malaga; passed in a moment under the /| for example, would that man have made who judged Walter 
Straits; overset Fez, and buried twelve thousand Moors; | Scott from what he knew of Scott’s crony, John Ballantyne. 
wasted Madeira, overthrew two thousand houses at Mytilene, | We choose our friends for dissimilarity to ourselves, almost as 
in the Archipelago, and never halted in its tremendous march | much as for likeness. The taciturn often selects the gay and 
till it reached Scotland. buoyant for his companion, and the philosopher the man of 
We have no room here even to a the chief earth- | practical details. A favourite pursuit, a common amusement 
quakes of the world. Even that of Lisbon seems trifling be-| even, will cause men to associate with each other, quite us 
side those of Chiua (where everything is on a large scale), for! much as any sympatby of opinion. The bond of union be- 
at Pekin, in 1662, three hundred thousand persons were | tween two men is often unintelligible to others; for the mere 
buried in a moment, and one hundred thousand again in the| pleasure we take in each other’s society goes further to gain 
same city in 1731. Even England has had (Mrs. Somerville | friendship than all the virtues combined, and that pleasure 
states) about two hundred and fifty-five recorded earthquakes,|may be unaccountable even to ourselves. Undoubtedly, 
but all rather bs‘:y ones. ! respect should grow with friendship; but the origin of it is 
It is not for ns \o more than hint here at the possibility of|rarely due to that cause. Many respectable and well-estab- 
such convu!=ivns being occasioned by the sudden contact of | lished firms of friends owe their beginnings, indeed, to almost 
subterranean water with subterranean fire, and the instant | as trivial incidenta as does Love itself: a striking or humor- 
generation of vast volumes of explosive and irresistible steam.|ous manner of treating some subject of conversation; an 
At present, science stands dumb before the earthquake, while | honest avowal of some mental or moral deficiency; a manful 
the sceptic, credulous only to the wildest superstitions, claims | defence of opinion against odds; nay, a happy turn of expres- 
it as an aberration, as a destructive disobedience force, aud a| sion even, may so tickle the heartstrings, that we exclaim to 
revolt against the central law. A wider and more reverent | ourselves: ‘“‘ What a capital fellow this man must be!” and 
knowledge may discover earthquakes, like lightning, cumets,|so the first stone of.a long intimacy may be laid. A wise 
and aerolites, to be subject to some law of a different sphere,| man will never neglect an opportunity that is thus afforded 
to which ours, when it crosses us, must yield obedience for | him, notwithstanding that, as we grow in years, our interest 
higher and, at present, unknown ends. in new people becomes very feeble, and our hopes of meeting 
anybody worth knowing low indeed. There are some folks 
who are always adding to their hosts of acquaintances, and 
full of the praises of this or that delightful individual, whom 
they sat next to at their last dinner-party ; but such persons, 
although for ever talking of their “dear old friend” so-and- 
80, just deceased (for they lose about one a week, according to 
their own account), are really quite incapable of making 
friends. They have weakuesses enough, but these are not 
taking ones; and their virtues are not of the right sort. Nay, 
1 know some really good, honest, generous men, who do not 
possess a friend in the world, although everybody respects 
them; while, on the other hand, men of inferior natures at- 
tract affection without effort. 


ALE 





MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


“There is a friend who sticketh closer than a brother,” says 
Holy Writ, and the statement is -corroborated by the ex- 
perience of most men. The ties of blood are liable to be 
weakened by many circumstances—undue favouritism on 
the part of parents, which breeds jealousy, or antagonism of 
interests, for instance—but mainly by the familiarity which 
begets plain speaking, if not actual rudeness. A brother or 
sister will sometimes give a piece of their minds to their rela- 
tive, which the recipient may forgive, but cannot forget, or 


Perhaps we may say that there is something almost of ge- 
may be can do neither. “My dear Tom, it is my duty”|nius, as well as geniality, in this capability for friendship. 
(which is false) “to tell you the truth about yourself. Your| The faculty of personal attachment which some men possess 


disposition is niggardly : you have been a mean fellow all 
your life.” Or: “My dear Tom, you have always been the 
most —_ of human beings, and it is high time you should 
know it.” 

The probability is that Tom knows it well enough, and on 
that very account detests to be reminded of it. He may not 
think himself quite so bad, but he suspects it, and to have the 
matter confirmed in this uncompromising manner is most 

alling. Itis a great mistake to suppose that a man does not 
foow his own faults and vices much better than even his 
nearest relative can know them, besides being aware of secret 
weaknesses that the other never guesses at; but he is accus- 
tomed to euphemise—if that can be said of looking at a sub- 
ject on which one never speaks. His selfishness, when he re- 
gards the matter at all (which he hates to do), is a proper re- 
gard for his own interests ; nis meanness is prudence; his in- 
gratitude is the return for an insult which has wiped out a 
previous benefit ; his bullying is the due assertion of his own 
importance. Yet his conscience is really sore with the sense 
of his own shortcoming in these matters, and this blow from 
his brother’s arm falls with terrible effect. For a friend to 
strike in this way, would be to destroy friendship es 
but a true friend never would dream of doing so. He has 
chosen his cowrade in spite of his faults, and has no shadow 
of right to remind him of them—at all events, in so abrupt or 
direct a way. Nay, @ man’s weaknesses—such as extreme 
susceptibility, lavishness, guileless simplicity, and others— 
sometimes attract @ friend as much as his virtues, and it is no 
part of friendship to blame and insult, but, by example and 
gentle treatment, to amend. 
js Love, in the sense of which I epoke of it in the chapter de- 
voted to that emotion, rushes at once with 0 arms towards 
its object, not caring even to investigate its demerits; but 
Friendship considers before it thus attaches itself, and does so 
at last in spite of all drawbacks. Hence, the former passion is 
far more likely to cool than the latter, and even to turn to 
something in the process that is quite the opposite to Love. 
Love, in a woman’s case, does not necessarily cast out fear; but 
Friendship—however much of reverence, esteem, respect, may 
form its materials—must know no fear. There must be a perfect 
equality. If aman has the somewhat slavish respect for social 
rank with which Englishmen are credited, he must not choose 
a friend in a superior grade of society. Nothing of the n 
can possibly mix with the true friend. When a naval lieuten- 
ant has been appointed to some sole command he has lon, 
coveted, he may say, “ The First Lord has been always a g 
friend to me;” but his use of the word is solely owing to the 
sense of obligation, a thing absolutely incompatible with the 
true friend. The interchange of kindnesses between friends 
begets nothing of the sort; nay, if they are solely on one side 
(as sometimes, though rarely, happens), still one is not in debt 
to the other. The latter has only enjoyed opportunities 
which were denied to the former ; if their cases were reversed, 
the enjoyment (they are both convinced) would also be re- 
versed, And that is all. There is a gencral opinion, that al- 
though a man may help his friend by personal exertion, inter- 
est, and, in short, by any description of money’s worth, he 
may not help him with money. This may perhaps be the 
case with vulgar friendships, however genuine; but a friend- 
ship of a high class is certainly proof even against the strain 
of debtor-and-creditor account. Leigh Hunt, for instance, 
had some true and loving friends, notwithstanding that he 
was in the habit. of receiving from them very material bene- 
fits. Surely it is a-deification of mere dross, indeed, to say 
that though the fortunes of friends may be unequal, it is dan- 
gerous to their mutual relation for the one, out of his super- 
fluity, to supply the other’s need with the precious metal. 
one can thus @ friend, one ought to be able 

to procure one; yet, neither notes nor 


is, at all events, a mysterious gift, whose power is sometimes 
exercised in spite of the greatest natural obstacles—even Sel- 
fishness and Egotism ; nothing, perhaps, but kindliness of dis- 
position and the desire to please are absolutely essential to a 
man so dowered. No human being with a hard heart ever 
had a friend; for it is the heart into which friendship creeps, 
and wherein along it finds a permanent abode. It is, in some 
respects, even the substitute for Love, since the sincerest and 
most enduring friendships are commonly (although by no 
means without exception) found between bachelors. The 
husband is often careful to please his wife, even to the neglect 
of his friend, although, if the wife understood her true posi- 
tion and true advantage, she should never suffer such occa- 
sions to arise. Yet, it must be confessed, there is something 
of antagonism between Friendship and Marriage. There is 
nothing more touching, as well as laughable, than the embar- 
rassment of an ‘“‘ engaged” man, who has to break the fact of 
his contemplated change of condition to an intimate and 
trusty friend. It seems, somehow, that he owes him an apo- 
logy; that he premeditates an injury against him; and that 
he has broken some unspoken pact between them, in thus at- 
taching himself to the Beloved Object. Hitherto, they have 
had no secrets from one another, yet now he feels that he 
would rather reveal this one to any other ear than that which 
has been always open to him. Indeed, tle design of Aineas 
very often reaches his Achates by another channel—an unna- 
tural reticence, solely owing to the monstrous monopoly 
claimed by the passion of Love. When a man is massiod te 
deed, his wife, if worthy of the name, will gradually become 
his best and nearest friend; but it galls Achates, naturally 
enough, to fiad his years of long-tried fidelity weigh as 
nothing in the balance against the charms of a pretty face, but 
six weeks seen. The girl, unless she is wise beyond her fel- 
lows, takes all as her due right, and has no mercy ; but she is 
the less to be blamed in this, inasmuch as women but ve 
rarely know what friendship is. Their affection for man 
Love; their affection for one of their own sex is too liable to 
be marred by jealousy, and (especially) to be cut short by a 
sharp word, to be entitled friendship. Their sympathies are 
more contracted ; religious opinions, politics, and literary 
tastes do not form bonds of union between them, as with 
men. Though less selfish and egotistic, they are more vain, 
and given to rivalry: and upon the whole, although women 
have plenty of female acquaintances, whom they call “ my 
dear,” and even “‘ my dearest,” their affection is net greatly 
prized by one another, nor, perhaps, is it very valuable. 

With men, however, next to a guod wife, a good friend is 
the very best thing to be got. 
course, be named for the acquisition ; but the most likely period 
for it is without duubt that of early manhood. The greatest 
advantage of our universities, to my mind (and worth all their 
classics and mathematics, as well as the unpleasantness of ac- 
quiring them), is the opportunity they afford of makivg hon- 
Seeate, true, and worthy friends. One’s college friendships 
almost always last for life. Those of boyhood sre evanescent. 
Of course, it is pleasant to meet with ancient school-friends; 
to find ourselves on common ground which time has hallow- 
ed; but the pleasure lies in the circumstances, not in the per- 


sonality. 

The fact is, although the boy has been said to be 
father to the man, that is not so certain as that the reverse is 
the case. The character is not sufficiently formed at school 
for any dependence to be placed on friendships there cemented. 
Our subsequent positions in life are often vastly different, and 
we become widely separated from one another; whereas, a 
college, although there may be inequalities of fortune, there is 
If| good hope that we shall meet in Life. Indeed—though 
the same | we owe dship an apology for naming such a thing in ite 
have yet! good company—even the low and 
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compatible with the noble emotion of which I w 
that will excuse himself from his friend’s board on plea 
subsequent invitation to that of a duke, unless for some ma- 


Neither time nor place can, of 


Eton for the sake of aristocratic connections is found to 
futile, for the above reason. ; 
Anythivg of Toadyism, or base preference v= — 
te. A man 
of 
terial reason fully understood by the former, is unworthy to 
— a friend. I write this because the —— enemy to 
endship is what Mr. Thackeray has so well entitled ‘ Snob- 
bism,’ and it is wonderful how weak brethren will succumb 


y|toit. That is another reason, by the by, why women are so 


incapable of friendship: dear Lady Mary (whom they have 
dined with half-a-dozen times lagers or less) is promoted, 
with terrible facility, to that place of friend and confidante re- 
signed (with a disgust she does not hesitate to express) by plain 
Polly. But that Man should slighta jewel with whose worth 
he is well acquainted, for the sake of mere tinsel, is a reflection 
humiliating indeed. 
a re 

“ Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 

Bat do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatched, unfi comrade, Beware,” 

Especially, thou dost uot slight the first 

In doing unearned honour to the last. 


“LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH.” 


“ Christmas comes but once a year.” And once a year the 
old hall is filled from basement to garret. Once a year old 
scores are wiped out, old wounds healed, brothers become 
boys again, and the battle of life, with all its inevitable short- 
comings, is forgotten. The hearth round which we clustered 
at a mother’s knee, is an altar upon which every worldly 
mistake is sacrificed ; and if we mias some dear face from the 
gathering, we feel that, even on earth we have had a foretaste 
of the eternal home to which we are hastening. So it is that, 
year by year the old house stretches its sides ; and the churcn 
round which our forefathers sleep, finds us kneeling even to 
the third and fourth generation. But, though we miss a face 
sometimes, we also often welcome a new one. And at the 
Christmas time of which I am going to write, a brother, after 
twenty years of exile, had come back to us, bringing with him 
his only child. Ina was a half Spaniard, and the prettiest 
girl I ever saw; her uncommon beauty, for she was utterly 
unlike any of our girls, and her quaint ways took our hearis 
by storm at once, and completely subdued that of Mark Am- 
berly. Now, though Mark was not, strictly speaking, a rela- 
tion, he was a sister’s step-son, and admitied, first for her 
sake, was speedily loved for hisown. A soldier, and the son 
of a soldier, Mark bad won honours which, in our out-of-the- 
world county, established him a hero at once, and I verily be- 
lieve the dear lad was half ashamed of bis V.C., so deep and 
earnest was the worship with which we favoured it. 

Mark was always at Ina’s side ; 80 we all saw how it would 
be, and the love: making gave a new charm to the gathering. 
Chrietmas-eve came; the church had been decorated, the 
“ guisers”* feasted, the Christmas-tree dismantled, aad, tired 
of dancing “Sir Roger,” we were all grouped about in the 
dining-room waiting for midnight, when, according to an old 
custom, the “ devil’s knell” was tolled at the church, and the 
Squire dispensed cakes and mulled ale to all those who camefto 
wish him and his a merry Christmas. My brother stood 
upon the hearth, watch in hand ; presently the time-keeper 
was thrust into his pocket, and he crossed the room. There 
was a general hush. Laughing faces grew grave. Lips qui- 
vered and eyes filled, for in the silence memory woke up ; 
and the ghosts of the past came trooping by, some laughing- 
some weeping, until it was hard to know whether old Christ- 
mas was a time for mirth or sadness. 

“Clang! clang! clang!” came the bells, and a hundred 
voices smote the frosty air, singing the old carol :— 


“ God rest you merry, gentlemen, let nothing you dismay; 
Remember, Christ our Saviour, was born on Christmas day.” 


The children crowded to the bay window, and turning to 
another I found it already occupied, Mark and Ina stood 
there; he was whispering in her ear, and half hid by a shawl, 
I saw his arm round her. ; 

As I sat by my bedroom fire an hour after, a light tap at 
the door woke me from my dreaming. Ina came in, her 
long light hair floating in golden ripples over a blue dressing- 
own. 

on May I come and warm myself, Aunty?” she said ; “ the 
fire has gone out in my room, and I am so cold.” She gave a 
pretty little shiver, as if to verify the assertion, though the 
warm face she pressed to mine rather contradicted her words. 
Then, nestling down upon the hearth-rug, she clasped her 
hands round her knees. Presently she said, but without 
turning round, ‘“‘ You like Mark Amberly, Aunty.” I ac- 
quiesced, and she went on—“ So do J, and isn’t it funny, he 
says he likes me, and—” 

hen suddenly she was kneeling by me, and under a cloud 
of hair, and amidst a shower of kisses, I was listening to her 
secret, how Mark had asked her to be his wife, but how he 
had first settled it all with his father and hers; that he was to 
go to India until he got his promotion, when he might leave 
the army and marry her. ; 

Next day the party broke up. Some to their own homes to 
receive guests, some to join other parties. Mark went to In- 
dia in February; and during the year, although 1 heard con- 
stantly of or from Ina, I did not meet her. So that when 
Christmas came again, and I saw her at the Hall, I was struck 
with an alteration; what I could hardly tell. She had grown 
handsomer. Every one saw and said that, ani! yet ne one 
hinted at other change. Yet from the moment che came up 
to me, and looked at me with her great, gray, wistfnl eyes, my 
heart chille¢, and a fear I could not define came over me. 

Nor was my anxiety lessened when, as we were talking of 
Mark, Ina began to cry passiv.ately, and rushed out of the 
room. There was something wrong, and missing her that 
evening from the drawing-room, I went to look for her 
Opening the morning-room door I saw Ina. She was sitting 
at the wind. w, but not alone; a man was beside her, bending 
fondly over her. There was no light save that of the moon 
so I did not recognize him, nor did I tarry to make the at- 
tempt; to tell the truth, 1 was indignant with her; and 
closing the door with a bang, I marched off to the drawing- 
room. People were seated here, there, and everywhere, so 1 
could not make out who it was that was with Ina, though I 
tried hard that night and the next day to discover who had 
made my pet 80 rable. We were all busy that day, Ina as 
hard at work as any of us; but when midnight came, with its 
bell-ringing and carol singing, I missed her, and, with a feel- 
ing I roe g neither withstand nor explain, I went to the little 
room, There she was. This time the window was open, and 
the man—for he was there too—was standing by her, his arm 
round her. I heard her murmur something in a sobbing voice, 





plan of sending a} * Sword dancers are known in Northumberland as guisers, 
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academy of Toulouse, where his youth did not prejudice the 





XIIL, the grandfather of the then 
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from the theatrical authorities, and even 
gZ actors who were to take parts in it, was ulti- 
= produced on the 26th of February, 1880 (the author’s 
jay), with a success which — the most sanguine 

of himself and his friends. The revival of “ Her- 
nani” at the Theatre Frangais during the season, and 
the enthusiastic reception accorded to it, will be fresh in the 





III. to Scotland removed the impediment in 
the way of the representation of ‘ Marion Delorme,” and that 
was produced with considerable success; it was fol- 

lowed in rapid succession by “Le Roi s’amuse” (known to 
English theatre-goers under the name of “ The I’s Re- 
venge ”), ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Marie Tudor,” and “ Angelo.” 
It was not till the 1838, on the occasion of the opening 
of the Theatre de la Renaissance, that the well-known demo- 






ard- | cratic drama of “Ruy Blas” was produced ; this drama is as- 


judges against him, and three prizes in 
‘© | ed him ; and at the early age of seventeen he had already at- 
tained the distinction esjeux Flora 
was a determined Royalist, and is even said to have been one 
of those ladies who gained a rather martial notoriety, during 
tr. Pole fapaiee nnd uabappliy bong at spe 
‘! utes unhappily brought about a sepa- 
’s parents in the year 1814, from which 
entirely to his mother’s care, and it is 
unquestionably to her influence that we must ascribe the 
warmth with which he espoused the Royalist cause in his 
Before he had completed his nineteenth year 
he began to attract the attention of the Court by hisOdes. On 
the occasion of the coronation of Charles X. he composed a 
» and an audience was granted him to present it to the 
Charles X., after having gisnced through the youn; 
them to the famous Chateaubriand, 
who was present at the interview, and was so struck with the 
merit of the poem that he exclaimed, 
author—* (es wn enfant sublime !” 
really in his twenty-first y: 









a now tried bard to convince 
g- 1 was determined to treat 
as a dream, and, laughing at my folly, persistently kept) tury, 
leaving next day without saying a word to 
ing was a cold one, for my heart was full, and | date he had been le 
test demonstration on my pai 
ive my sensible resolutions to 

and muttered “ You'll write 


promotion in the “ Gazette,” 

ing post brought mea letter from Ins. “ Mark,” 
she said, “‘ Had left India, coming home round the Cape to 
ff the effects of a slight attack of fever.” 


overturn my self-control, and 


A ht after I saw Mark’s 


poet's verses, handed 


inting to the young 
he enfant was then 
ear, but he was so small and slight, 
| and reserved in his manners, 
was generally taken for a lad of fifteen. 
ore this occurrence the poet had lost his mother, to whom he 
was most warmly attached ; the void thus created in his af- 
fections he, however, soon filled. up 
Mile. Adele Foucher, which took pl 
time when his circumstances did not 
ary difficulties, if any, o! 
arried life were not of long duration. His first novel, en- 
itled “‘ Han d’Islande,” which he had published shortly be- 
is marriage, though not 
made its way, and the demand for a second edition freed the 
hg couple from the pressure of poverty. They inhabited 
& small house in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs, which will 
as the rendezvous of those bright spirits 
who united there and formed the nucleus of the French Ro- 
mantic School—a brilliant body, small at first, but which gra- 
dually increasing in numbers and importance, burst at length 
—80/ the fetters of classical narrow-mindedness, 
T yes | history of French literature by the aduition of a second period 
TROOD | of splendour. Among Victor Hugo’s earlier coadjutors in the 
war against the classical school and the reign of Aristotle, we 
name Sainte-Beuve, Paul Foucher, Dumas, Alfred Vigny, 


In the year 1826 the poet’s “ Odes et Ballades” were pub- 
lished, in two volumes, and fairly took the public by surprise ; 
eagerly read, and one edition succeeded another 

rapidly ; never before had the lyrical capabilities of the French 
language been so powerfully exhibited. The extraordinary 
success of this work brought wealth to the poet, and at once 
placed him in a very prominent position in literary society ; 
it had, moreover, the less desirable effect of drawi 
upon him the envy and wrath of the critics of the classical 
school, who denounced him as a servile imitator of Byron; 
attacks were redoubled on the publication of his novel 
Bug Jargal,” a story founded on the revolt of the 
in St. Domingo, which he wrote in the astonishingly 
short space of a fortnight; it was condemned by the classical 
creW. | critics as a bad imitation of Walter Scott, but was warm 
ng Of| welcomed by the public. It was, however, the preface to h 
“| drama of “Cromwell,” which appeared i 
down upon the i 


voice crying, “Comfort Ina.” Mark was drowned. 
power, | had seen the wreck ; and love, 
had brought the dying man with his 
is last thought had been of Ina; and Ina, | that he 
What would she feel when she knew that at | ¢ 
the very time she was falve to him, Mark was in the jaws of 
—and such a death! 

I was wretched. I could not write. I dare not see her. I 
went away by myself where none of my people could get at 

me to tell (as I felt I must) my terrible secret. | the pecuni 
; L grew ill with anxiety, and at last went to 
London to consult the shipping agents, hoping again 
me the ship was due the end of the month, but that | ¢ 
wing been rough weather she might be delayed. So 
ph the first intelligence, | went back 
had pitched my tent. 
overdue now, and people at the office getting 
” so wrote my sister, and I put her letter away and 


“Two months overdue, and hope d 
strange way, and keeps talking of you. 
wrote my brother, Ina’s father, and before I could answe 
or no, Inacame. She rushed into m 
just at sunset, and stood before me, crying 
pened, Aunty? Why will you not tell me; 
and bid me go to you for comfort; what 


“ Poor child,” I said, “ héw can I know ?” 

“Then why did he tell me tocome? Whylook at me as 
you did at the Hall, nearly driving me mad?” 

I told her, and was frightened, for she spran 
knees with a cry like a mad woman, and then fe 


and at the same time so bash 


ustify such a step; but 
the early days of his 


a5 


successful at first, soon 


ing; Ina is in a 


2 ue 


a 


G 


k, Auoty, I felt him near me, and you onl 
saw him. I was sure something had happened, though 
never dare say 80; and he always told me to come to you for 


Pe 4 


Lying in my arms, Ina listened to my version of the story | entit} 
of wreck, which time, alas! proved only too true, for | slaves 
passed, a sailor came to the 

as the sole survivor of the Haiberd’s 
he gale that wrecked her had come on upon the morn 
the twenty-second of December, and she foundered a‘ 


night upon Christmas-eve. the fiercest indignation of the hostile 


critics, whose Aristotelian and classical prejudices recei 
violent shock from Hugo’s bold onslaught on the unities of 
the famous Greek critic, and his still more alarming vindica- 
’s admission of the grotesque into tragedy. 
le began in earnest between the 
struggle which occupies 
such & prominent position in the literary history of the pre- 
and which, baving been first excited by Chateau- 
ame de Stael, now attained its 





VICTOR HUGO. 


Under the heading, “Men of Mark,” the London Review | It was then 
gives the following sketch of Vicomte Victor Marie Hugo, 
great French author. 


If we carefully examine the lon 
living celebrities of France, 
name than that of Victor Hugo, who, in the varied 
lyric poetry, romance, and the 
more than apy other writer to the literary prominence of 
France in the present century, while the political vicissitudes 
of his life and his protracted exile enhance the interest with 
which we regard his course to the pinnacle of literary fame. | agonies endured by a convict on the day preceding 
spicuous figure in the French | tion; this work attracted a great deal of attention not only in 
during the earlier half of the nineteenth cen-| France, but throughout Europe; and did not fail to 
ty will think of him when the part which he| considerable modifications in public opinion on the important 
subject of capital punishment. About this time Victor Hugo, 
y on account of his wife’s grief at the loss of her first- 
child, and partly because the builders were becoming 
too active in that neighbourhood, left his house in the Rue 
back. | Notre Dame des Champs; and after a short residence in the 
took a house in the Place 
ace of Louis XIII. It 


the |Tomantic and classical 


and brilliant list of the| briand and 
all scarcely meet with a| lence, when the drama—the favourite stronghold of the clas- 
sical party—was invaded by the romantic school under such 
, bas contributed | a a leader as Victor 





ap) “Le Dernier Jour d’un Condamne,” a 
powerfu! plea in favour of the abolition of capital punishment, 
in which the author avalyzes with terrible minuteness the 


ever, as the most con 
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tury that posteri 
has played on the political stage shall have been quite for- 


Victor Marie Hugo is sprung from a Lorraine family which | born 
occupies a somewhat distinguished position in the warlikean- 
nals of France, and can trace its descent three centuries 
general of considerable distinction in the service 
aparte, was intrusted with the command of the 
against the celebrated robber chieftain, Fra Diavolo, | was in this house that he spent the 

. Afterwards he accompa. | and renown ; the soirees at the Place 

» and was one of the Jast| im the literary world, and the old society of the champions of 
the romantic school met there, greatly ngthened by 
hed | addition of such men as Alphonse Karr, Theophile Gau' 
nguished writers. 
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uarter of the Champs 
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1814 retreated across the 

ral Hugo further disti 
of the weakly-garrisoned fortress | Alfred Musset, and a host of other disti 
The drama of “ Cromwell,” on its first production, was far 
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son a8 long as she } 


on account of the manner in wh 





sociated with the memory of the celebrated actor, Frederic 
Lemaitre, who created a great sensation by his portraiture of 
the leading character, and of whom the author says, in his 
preface to the first edition of “ Ruy Blas,” “pour lui la soi- 
ree du 8 novembre (first night of “ Ruy Blas”) n’a pas ete 
une representation, mais une transfiguration.” e may con- 
clude the list of Victor Hugo’s principal dramatic works with 
“Les Burgraves,’ which was bronght out at the Comedie 
Frangaise some years later; it experienced the violence of the 
critics equally with its predecessors, and did not add much to 
its author’s popularity. In his dramatic productions Victor 
Hugo is chiefly remarkable as having been the first French 
dramatist who systematically disregarded Aristotle’s unities, 
laughed to scorn the creed of Boileau and La Harpe, and ac- 
customed the fellow-countrymen of Racine to the union of 
tragedy and comedy, after the example of Shakspeare. In 
all his dramas he has displayed — skill in representing 
the manners of the age in which his plot his laid, and great 

wer in the creation of dramatic situations; his characters 
are skilfally and boldly drawn, and the play of the passions 
is invariably represented with much truth and power; his 
versification, if at times harsh and uncouth, is never monoton- 
ous, and never wanting in boldness and energy. 

In endeavouring to give an uninterrupted sketch of our au- 
thor’s dramatic career, we have deserted the chronological 
order. We must now return to Se ee 1832, when Victor 
Hugo’s most celebrated and universally read work was pub- 
lished—we allude to the famous novel entitled “‘ Notre Dame 
de Paris,” better known in England under the name of “ The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame.” Old Paris appeared to live 
again in the glowing pages of this wonderful work, in which 
the energy and variety of the style were equalled by the 
power displayed in the conception of the characters and the 
antiquarian knowledge exhibited in the descriptions of the 
old monuments of Paris. It was not generally known that 
this great and original work was written under compulsion ; 
the author had agreed with his publisher to have a nove! 
ready for him by a certain day, but afterwards, being other- 
wise occupied, requested the publisher to release him from his 
engagement ; this, however, the former refused to do, and 
flatly threatened him with proceedings if the book were not 
ready on the appointed day. Victor Hugo accordingly shut 
himself up in his house for the six months that remained, not 
leaving the house except on one occasion, and on the ap- 
pointed day, tbe great work, which raised him at once to the 
zenith of his fame, was in the publisher’s hands. 

A few years after this, he gave to the world “Les Feuilles 
@’Automne,” a charming collection of lyrics, in which the 
pleasures of domestic life were treated of; this was followed 
by two volumes of lyrics, respectively entitled “ Les Orien- 
tales” and ‘‘ Les Chants du Crepuscule,” by which he greatly 
increased his poetical reputation. That he wrote with sur- 
prising rapidity may be inferred from one or two instances 
which have been recorded ; the period from the date of the 
production of his “‘Hernani” down to his entrance into the 
Academy (1880-41) was that of his greatest literary activity. 
In addition to “ Notre Dame de Paris” and the numerous 
dramas and collections of lyric poetry to which we have al- 
ready alluded, two volumes of letters, published under the 
title of “ Le Rhin,” and two volumes of poems, respectively 
entitled “ Les Voix Interieures” and “ Les Rayons et les Om- 
bres,” appeared in the course of that period. 

On the 3rd of June, 1841, Victor Hugo was at length 
elected a member of the Academy, notwithstanding the vio- 
lent opposition which was ——— against him and two 
years later he was elevated by Louis Philippe to the dignity 
of a peer of France under the title of Le Vicomte Victor 
Marie Hugo. During the next few years the pcet’s position 
was a most enviable one ; his brilliant successes as a novelist, 
a dramatist, and lyric poet, had not only converted his po- 
verty into wealth, but had raised him to unquestionable su- 
premacy in the Parisian literary world, and happy had it 
been for him if he had contented himself with reigning over 
the realms of literature. In an evil hour, however, the desire 
of political fame took possession of him, and in the year 1848 
he offered himself as a candidate and was elected a representa- 
tive of the people. During the few years which intervened 
between this event and his exile, he was a prominent member 
of the “Chambre,” and in the stormy debates of 1851 he 
especially distinguished himself by the boldness of his attacks 
on Louis Napoleon. On the 7th of July, 1851, he gave ut- 
terance to his bitterness against the future Emperor—a bitter- 
ness which the lapse of years has not diminished—in a speech 
of tremendous power, from the terribly sarcastic peroration of 
which we extract the concluding words :— 


“ What! because after ten years of immense glory, of glory 
which appears fabulous from its very greatness, he (Napoleon 
Bonaparte) was obliged from exhaustion to let fall the sceptre 
and the sword that had accomplished so many gigantic deeds, 
do you (Louis Napoleon), do you wish, you, to take them up 
in imitation of him as he took them up in imi- 
tation of Charlemagne, and grasp in your little ds thet 
sceptre of the Titans, that sword of the giants? And for 
what purpose! What! After an Augustus must we have an 
Augustulus? What! because we have had a Napoleon the 
Great, must we have a Napoleon the Little?” 


But Louis Napoleon was too strong for the Republican 
; the =e wes firmly attached rr him, and in the fol- 
[owing December he put an end to 4ll the hopes of his op- 
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him away, 
ersey, and remained there till 1857, when he re- 
to the neighbouring island uf Guernsey, where he still 


We have dwelt at considerable length on the details of our 
‘3 life down to the year 1851; over the period of his 
exile we sball very rapidly, as there is little in it that 
calls for mention, with the exception of the great works 
which have appeared from time to time, and compelled the 
world to remember the exiled poet. In the earlier years 0 
his exile he gave utterance to his political animosity in his 


f 


= 


treatises, entitled “Napoleon le Petit,” and “ Les | th 


Chatiments,’ which found much favour with the enemies of the 
French Emperor. From these productions the admirer of 
Victor Hugo turns with pleasure to the examination of his 
more recent poetica) works. Among these, which are some- 
what voluminous, we may mention “ Les Contemplations”—a 
volume of lyrics which appeared in 1856, and has been pro- 
nounced to be “the greatest lyric work of the greatest of 
French lyric poets”; “La Lé des 8: "8 — am- 
bitious work, with which very contradictory 


passed in the whole ran 
sons des Rues et des Bois,” which remind us strongly of some 


of the poet’s earliest lyrics. But unquestionably the greatest | Am 


productions of his exile, we might perhaps safely say the 

of all his productions, are his novels “ Les Miséra- 
bles” (1862) and “‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer” (1866), which are 
doubtless fami'iur to most of our readers, and with the mere 
mention of which we must here content ourselves. We may 
also record iue fact that Victor Hugo contributed to the liter 
ature of Shakes) 
the title of “ William Shakespea: 1864). 

Victor Hugo now lives in Guernsey with bis wife and 
daughter and twosons. Madame Hugo is engaged in writing 
a history of her illustrious husband’s life, one volume of 
which has already appeared. His sons have both distin- 

ished themselves by their literary productions; the elder, 

rancois Victor, is the author of the best of the many French 
transiations of Svakespeare, and the younger, Charles, has 
written several novels, some of which have had considerable 
success. Victor Hugo is wealthy, having received large sums 
of money for his various works: for one of his recent novels 
(“Les Misérables”) it is said that he received no less than 
400,000 fre. (£16,000). Wealth inspires envy; and there are 
not wanting persons who say that the great poet is avaricious. 
His fellow-exiles tell a different tale. , 


mninaipiiiaiaainn 
“THE SO-CALLED ALABAMA CLAIMS.” 
Further Correspondence between Lord Stanley and Mr. Seward, 


The following additional correspondence respecting this al- 
ready threadbare subject was recently laid before the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and was published in London, Dec. 3 :— 


LORD STANLEY TO SIR F, WRIGHT BRUCE. 


Foreign Office, Sept. 10, 1867. 

Sir—The Minister of the United States called upon me to- 
day, and communicated to me a despatch, of which, however, 
he was not authorized to give me a copy, from Mr. Seward, 
dated the 12th of August, in reply to my despatch to you of 
the 24th of May, respecting the mutual claims of the two 
countries on each other arising out of the late civil war. 

By this de’patch Mr. Adams is authorized to assure me that 
Mr. Seward did not understand my previous offer of arbitra- 
tion to apply only to claims arising out of the depredations of 
the Alabama, to the exclusion of those arising out of depreda- 
tions of vessels of the like character; but, on the contrary, 
understood the offer to apply equally to all such claims. 

The President, Mr. Seward says, considers the terms of the 
offer of the British Government to go to arbitration upon the 
question whether, in the matters connected with all those ves- 
sels out of whose depredations the claims of American citi- 
zens have arisen, the course pursued by the British Govern- 
ment and those who acted upon its authority was such as 
would involye a moral responsibility to make good, either in 
whole or in » the losses of American citizens, to be at once 
comprehensive and sufficiently precise to include all the claims 
ot American citizens for the depredations on their commerce 
during the late rebellion, which have been the subject of 
complaint on the part of the Government of the United 
States. 

But Mr. Seward goes on to say that the Government of the 
United States would deem itself at liberty to insist before the 
arbiter that the actual proceedings and relations of the British 
Government, its officers, agents and subjects, toward the Uni- 
ted States in regard to the rebellion and the rebels, as the 
occurred during that rebellion, are among the matters whic’ 
are connected with the vessels whose depredations are com- 
plained of, just as in the case of general claims, alluded to in 
my despatch, the actual proceedings and relations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, its officers, agents and subjects, in regard 
to the United States in regard to the rebellion and the rebels, 
are necessarily conuected with the transactions out of which 
those general claims arose. 

Mr. Seward further observes that my plan seems to be to 
constitute two descriptions of tribunals—one an arbiter to de- 
termine the question of the moral responsibility of the British 
Government in regard to the vessels of the Alabama class ; 
and the other a mixed commission to adjudicate the so-called 
general claims of both sides; and a contingent reference to 
the same or other mixed commissions to ascertain and deter- 
mine the amount of damages for indemnity to be awarded in 
the eases examined by the first tribunal, in the event of a de- 
cision of moral responsibility in favour of the United States, 
But Mr. Seward says that the Government of the United 
States do not consider any distinction ss to principle between 
the two tribunals to be n 7 and that in every case th 
agree only to unrestricted arbitration. It may be convenient, 
indeed, that the claims should be distributed between the two 


tribunals, both of which, however, the Government of the| ma 


United States consider should proceed upon the same princi- 
a My be clothed with the same powers. 

. Seward concludes his despatch by saying that the Pre- 
sident will be gratified if the explanations contained in it 
should conduce to the removal of the difficulties which have 
heretofore prevented the two Governments from coming to 
an amicable and friendly understanding and arrangement. 

I reserve for a future occasion any Observations that I may 

have to offer on Mr. Seward’s despatch. 
1 am, &., 

STANLEY. 


’3 tercentenary, a remarkable work under | called A 
re” ( 


ey | therefore may not require the assistance of an arbiter to decide 





THE ALBION. 


Foreign Office, Nov.. 16, 1867. 


Sir—In my dispatch to Sir F. Bruce of the 10th of Septem- 
ber I confined m to a mere statement of the substance of a 
ch from Mr. Seward which Mr. Adams had communi- 
cated to me in reply to my tch of the 24th of May, res- 
pecting the claims arising on either side out of the events of 
the late civil war in the United States. 
Her Majesty’s Government having oy 2 the date of my dis- 


that Minister, with the impression which it has made upon 
em, 
Her Majesty’s Government observe that the President of the 
United States considers the terms used in my dispatch with 
reference to the so-called Alajama claims, to be at once com- 
prehensive and sufficiently precise to include all the claims of 
American citizens for depredations upon their commerce dur- 
ing the rebellion, which have been the subject of complaint 
upon the part of the Government of the United States; those 
terms being, to quote the precise words of my dispatch of the 
24th of May, applicable to this class of claims, and which, in 
substance, repeats those used by me in my dispatch of the 9th 
of March, that the question on which Great Britain was ready 
to go to arbitration was “whether in the matters connected 
with the vessels out of whose depredations the claims of 

erican citizens have arisen the course pursued by the Brit- 
ish Government and by those who acted upon its authority 
was such as would involve a moral responsibility on the part 
of the British Government to make good, either in whole or 
in ~~ the losses of American citizens,” 

n the same and in the previous dispatches it will be found 
that, while agreeing to this limited reference as regards the so- 

i labama claims, I have repeatedly stated that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not consent to refer to a — 
Power to determine whether the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in recognizing the Confederate States as belligerents 
was or was not suitable to the circumstances of the time 
when the negotiation took place. After referring, however, 
to the terms of my dispatch of May 24, Mr. Seward goes on 
to say that, in the view taken by the United States Government, 
that Government would deem itself at liberty to insist beforc 
the arbiter that the actual proceedings and relations of the 
British Government, its officers, agents and subjects, towards 
the United States, in regard to the rebellion and the rebels as 
they occurred during that rebellion, are among the matters 
which are connected with the vessel whose depredations are 
complained of; just as in the case of the general claims 
alluded to by me, the actual proceedings and relations of Her 
Majesty’s Government, its officers, agents and subjects, in re- 
gard to the United States, in regard to the rebellion and the 
rebels are necessarily connected with the transactions out of 
which those general claims arise. 

The language thus used by Mr. Seward appears to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to be open to the construction that it is 
the desire of the United States Government that any tribunal 
to be agreed upon in dealing either with the so-called Alabama 
claims or with the “general claims” might enter into the 
question whether the act of policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in recognizing the Confederate States as a belligerent 
Power was or was not suitable to the circumstances of the 
time when the recognition was made—a construction which, 
after the distinct and repeated avowal of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they could not consent to a reference of such 
a question, Her Majesty’s Government can hardly suppose 
that it was intended by Mr. Seward that the passage in his 
dispatch should bear. 

But to prevent any misapprehension on this subject, Her 
Majesty’s Government think it necessary distinctly to say, both 
as regards the so-called Alabama claims brought forward by 
the citizens of the United States, and as regards the general 
claims, that they cannot depart, directly or indirectly, from 
their refusal to ‘‘ refer to a foreign Power to determine whe- 
ther the policy of recognizing the Confederate States as a bel- 
ligerent Power was or was not suitable to the circumstances of 
the time when the recognition was made.” 

As regards the so-called Alabama claims, the only point 
which Her Majesty’s Government can consent to refer to the 
decision of an arbiter is the question of the moral responsibi- 
lity of Her —— Government, on the assumption that an 
actual state of war existed between the Government of the 
United States and the Confederate States; and on that assump- 
tion it would be for the arbiter to determine whether there 
had been any such failure on the part of the British Govern- 
ment as a neutral in the observance, legally or morally, of 
any duties or relations toward the Government of the United 
States as could be deemed to involve a moral responsibility 
on the part of the British Government to make good losses of 
American citizens caused by the Alabama and other vessels of 
the same class. 

As regards the general claims, the questiou of moral respon- 
sibility on the part of Her Majesty’s Government does not, and 
cannot, come into dispute at all. 

Mr. Seward rightly supposed that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment contemplated two tribunals for the adjudication, one of 
the Alabama claims, the other of the genera! claims,—the one 
being, in the first instance, at all events, the tribunal of an ar- 
biter, who would be called upon to pronounce on the princi- 
ples of the moral responsibility of the British Government, and 
on the nature of whose decision would depend the question of 
the appointment of a mixed commission for the examination in 
detail of the several claims of citizens of the United States to 
which that decision applied—namely, those arising out of the 
depredations of the Alabama and other similar vessels, and the 
adjudication of the sums payable in each case; the other, in 
its commencement and to its close, a purely mixed com- 
mission for the examination of the general claims of the sub- 
jects and citizens of both countries arising out of the war, and 
the adjudication of the sums payable by either country in each 


case, 
The distinction between the two classes of claims is clear— 
the one may never come before a mixed commission, and 


differences of detail arising between the commissioners; the 
other, though originally brought before a mixed commission, 
puay require the intervention of an arbiter in case of 
difference of opinion among the members of the commission 
which could not be otherwise reconciled, and for which case 
provision would be made in the ordinary way in the conven- 
tion for the rettlement of the mixed claims by the insertion of 
articles in regard to the selection of av arbiter. 
The functions of such an arbiter, as well as of an arbiter for 
a like purpose in the other mixed commission, for which pro- 
vision would have to be made to meet the contingency of the 
so-called Ala claims coming eventually under the cogni- 
rance of & mixed commission, would have nothing in common 





patch fully considered the terms o' ward’s dispatch, I} 
will no longer delay acquainting you, for communication to 


Government cannot but a 
uprestricted 


classes ; and, in directing you to submit to the consideration 

Seward the explanations and observations contained 

in this Me oy I have to instruct you to express the ear- 

of Her a Government that the Government 

, on further reflection, accept with- 

out hesitation the ) peepee made in my despatches to Sir F. 

Bruce of the 9th arch and of the 24th of May, both of 
this year—namely, “limited reference to arbitration in 

to the so-called Alabama claims,” and “ adjudication by means 

of a mixed commission of general claims. 
You will furnish Mr. Seward with a copy of this despatch. 
I am, &e., STANLEY. 





In response to which, the American Secretary of State has, 
within a few days, caused the following letters to be pub- 
lished in the American papers : 


Legation of the United States, London, Dec. 4, 1867. 
Sir—I have the honour to transmit a document published 
for the use of Parliament, containing the latest portion of the 
correspondence relative to the questions in dispute between 
the two countries. From the tone of the reply of Lord Stan- 
Hy A in connection with your despatch just received, (No. 
2,098,) of the 16th of November, it seems plain that nothing 
can now be expected from this — I shall, there- 
forefore, in accordance with your desire, give it out here- 
after as so understoood. 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES Francis ADAMS. 
Hon. W. H. Seward, Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
MR. SEWARD TO MR. ADAMS. 
No. 2,102. 
Department of State, Washington, Nov. 29, 1867. 
Sir—Mr. Ford has given me a copy of a letter which Lord 
Stanley wrote to him on the 16th of November instant, con- 
cerning the question of the arbitration upon the so-called 
Alabama claims. I have submitted Lord Stanley’s remarks 
to the President, and have received his directions thereupon. 
The Government of the United States adheres to the views . 
concerning the pro) arbitration which I have heretofore 
had occasion to make known through your Legation to Lord 
Stanley. We are now distinctly informed by Lord Stanley’s 
letter that the limited reference of the so-calied Alabama 
claims which Lord Stanley proposes, is tendered upon the 
condition that the United States shall waive before the arbi- 
tration, the position they have constantly maintained from 
the beginning, namely, that the Queen’s Proclamation of 1861, 
which accorded belligerent righis to insurgents against the 
authority of the United States, was not justified on any grounds 
either of necessity or of moral rights, and therefore was an act 
of wrongful intervention, a departure from the obligation of 
existing treaties, and without the sanction of the law of na- 
tions. The condition being inadmissible, the proposed limited 
reference is therefore declined. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


Wiiuiam H. SEwArp. 
To Charles Francis Adams, Eeq., &c., &e. 








MR. SEWARD TO MR. ADAMS. 
Department of State, Washington, Dec. 2, 1867. 
Sir—You will be ot to give to Lord Stanley a copy 
of my despatch No. 2,102. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


H. Szwarp. 
To Charles Francis Adams, Esq., &c., &c. 





A SEVERE BLOW FOR BOSTON. 
WITHDRAWAL OF THE CUNARD #STEAMERS. 
The following is Mr. Cunard’s reply to a communication from 
“a native and citizen of Boston,” in reference to the withdrawal 
of the steamers now plying between Liverpool and “the Hub:” 


New York, Dec. 12, 1867. 


Dear Sir : I have to acknowledge the receipt of your commu- 
nication on the subject of trans-Atlantic transportation, from 
which I gather that it is the general impression that if the proper 
inducements had been offered by our line of steamships, that vast 
quantities of produce would have gone to Boston for shipment, 
which port, with the proper inducements, you say shippers would 
prefer to any other. I must confess that I am at a loss to know 
what is meant by proper inducement. We do not require in 
New York to make arrangements in Canada or in the far West 
for freight, and during this last Autumn, when we have been 
sending an average of 2,500 tons of freight every week, or 10,000 
tons per month in our ships from this port, we have been unable 
to get 500 or 600 tons once a fortnight in Boston at one-half of 
the freight we are getting here, and that was not considered 
sufficient inducement, as shippers in Boston complained at pay- 
ing 20s. per ton when we were asking 40s. to50s, I should think 
that the Boston shippers, if they wished to encourage sbipments 
via Boston should now complain of paying half the ratejof 
freight from New York, but we have taken freight from Boston 
at 53. per ton, and even for nothing. 1 have ascertained also 
that a good deal of the little freight obtained in Boston was sent 
on from New York or purchased for New York account, the low 
rates of freight being the iuducement. I do not know what Bos- 
ton may be in the future as a port of sbioment—I have = 4 to 
deal with the present, I have reeeived communications from Phi- 
ladelpbia and Baltimore clearly proving that those ports offer 
greater inducements for Atlantic steamers than any others, I 
pave no doubt that the writers fully believed what they wrote, 
but the trade was to be built up and the experiment was to be 
made at our expense aod not theirs, 

I am very glad to hear that at last arrangements are being 
made to as through connections between Boston and the 
West, but I cannot admit that the reason why produce has not 
been shipped from Bostos has been that we have not offered the 
proper inducements for taking it to England. We could not do 
more than take it at five sbillings per ton and sometimes freight 
free, and we have even not been able always to Po that, but had 





with the functions of the arbiter to whom the question of 


to take stone ballast. I can only regret that the arrangements 
you speak of had not been completed long ago. 
I remain your obedient servant, E, Comarp. 
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Kuropean News. 

The most announcements from Europe during the 

—— have pertained to the foolhardy Fenians. They are 

still bucking their heads as usual against prison walls, both 
outside and in. A Col. Burke, and others, whom itis quite 
certain took a leading part in organising and instigating the 
yate murders at Manchester, having been finally secured by 
the officers of justice, and duly lodged iu the Clerkenwell 
prison, London; desperate sympathisers, if not actual follow- 
ers, arranged and perpetrated still another wholesale murder 
of innocent parties, by setting off a barrel of gunpowder 
in immediate proximity to the prison wall. Seve 
ral persons were actually killed, and some forty 
or fifty wounded by this fiendish act—which oc- 
curred on the 18th inst.—while still others of a similar nature 
are since reported, the most disastrous of which transpired on 
the 17th, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Here, by an explosion of 
nitro-glycerine, several policemen lost their lives, and the 
sheriff and surveyor of the place were dangerously, if not 
mortally, wounded. Oa the 18th, an attempt was made to 
blow up the Millbank jail, London, but fortunately this last 
design was frustrated. 

These desperadoes would appear to have lost all control of 
themselves, and to have resolved upon extingui 
remnant of patience or forbearance may bave yet senelasd in 
the minds of the British public, and will by their wanton 
wickedness, lose any sympathy that still existed for their 
cause. If they go on at this rate long, “justice to Ireland” as 
well as “justice to Irishmen” will mean quitea different thing 
from what we had ourselves hoped that it might mean in fu- 
ture. 

From France our news is only corroborative of what we 
last week anticipated ; namely, that the European conference 
has finally been abandoned as a failure by even Napoleon 
himself. A new general election is now freely talked of in 
Paris, but what good a new election can do, while the 
franchise must be exercised according to the will of 
the Emperor, it is difficult to see. The <4frica’s mails 
have not yet reached us from Boston, but this is 
likely to be our last dissppointment in reference 
to mails from that quarter, as Sir Edward Cunard announces 
the withdrawal of his steamers from that port, on and after 
January ist. The Africa, we understand, would have come 
to New York this trip, had she noi been previously advertised 
to sail from Boston. 





“The So-Called Alabama Claims”—A Gentle Reminder. 

The recent presentation of the entire “ Alabama Corres- 
pondence” to the British Parliament, and the publication 
here of Mr. Seward’s response, enables us to lay before our 
readers the very latest despatches on both sides, in reference 
to the long-talked of, and troublesome, affair. It is use- 
less, at this late day, for us to repeat our own oft-expressed 
conviction, on this head ; for no matter how logical, how well 
founded, or how true might be our arguments, our words 
would be disregarded by those whom it is now most necessary 
to convince of “ the folly and wickedness of their ways,” and 
we therefore desist. Buta clear reminder of consistency— 
and even stern justice—from a purely American source, may 
not be amiss even at this stage in the proceedings ; when both 
Treason, and justice, would seem to have taken their depar- 
ture from the councils of a war-debauched, and inebriated 
American Cabinet. It is not our desire, however, even now, 
to be severe ; but while we would temper a just censure, or re- 
buke, with moderation, or even magnanimity, we yet 
feel called upon to speak plainly; believing as we do, in the 
ounce of prevention rather than in the pound ofcure. In a 
word, if the people of the United States of America are wil- 
ling to endorse the very questionable position now assumed 
by their wily Secretary of State for foreign affairs, the rela- 
tions of the two foremost nations of the world, in civilization 
and enterprise, are at the present moment in an exceedingly 
critical condition. When we reflect upon what trifles have in 
past history led to the greatest of wars, we cannot contem- 
plate the present unreasonable attempt of the U.S. Secretary 
of State to control the foreign policy of a great, and inclined- 


to-be friendly nation, without serious misgivings. And when | “ 


we furthermore reflect that within a century, the same na- 
tion has not only given birth, but fundamental laws, to the 
heterogeneous people whose foreign policy this Secretary now 
directs, we find it difficult to understand the motive which 


such unwarranted, and unwarrantable presumption. | “ 


On the first day of June, 1861, the Daily Tribune, of this 
city, gave to its readers an article—reproduced in the Albion 
ot June 8—whicli for truth and fairness stands quite alone— 
£0 far as our observation goes—in the wide range of American 
journalism. It is well, we think, to fall back upon first prin- 
ciples at times, in order that we may the more vividly real 
ize whence our American friends are actually drifting, and 
we accordingly now {reproduce the following somewhst 
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lengthy extracts, in order to refresh the memories of those 
who are said to be the blindest of the blind. The writer then 
said : 

“A good deal of not unnatural feeling has been excited 
“ among us by the language of Lord John Rassell importing 
“ that our Government and that of Jeff. Davis are to be ac- 
“ corded respectively the rights of ‘ belligerents.’ We do not 
“ consider his éxpression felicitous, and we are confident that» 
“if the subject were now to come up originally, different 
“ language would be chosen. But consider well the circum- 
“stances under which that language was uttered. 

“The doctrine that a government in fact is to be regarded 
“ by foreign powers as a government of right is emphatically 
“of American origin. Up to this year, we have steadfastly 
“commended and adhered toit. By virtue of it, we were 


“ American republics, of Mexico and of Texas. By virtue of it, 
“our Minister at the French Court was the first to recognise 
“the Republic of 1848. Respect for it paralyzed the tongues 
“ which would have gladly pleaded for a manly American pro- 
“test against the bloody and perfidious Napoleonic usurpation 
“of December, 1851. In virtue of it, we gave an early and em- 

“phatic recognition to the new Kingdom of Italy, in contra- 
“vention of the historical rights of the Pope, the Grand Duke 
“of Tuscany, and a baker’s dozen of sovereign princes. By 
“ virtue of it, should the people of Hungary or of Ireland atany 
“ time declare themselves independent and expel the officials 
“and the troops of their hereditary rulers, we shall undoubted- 
“ly and promptly recognise their separate nationality and sov- 
“ereignty. The right and wrong of their quarrel with those 
“rulers is a matter with which we profess to have absolutely 
“nothing to do. We simply state the American doctrineon 
“this point, without caring to argue it. Having bravely and 
“ determinedly upheld it in the face of the Holy Alliance and 
“in contempt of all the time-honoured canons of European 
“ diplomacy, we cannot creditably repudiate it at the very first 
“ instance in which it is brought to bear on ourselves, and when 
“ all the world seems to be coming round to the position on 
“which we formerly stood alone. 

“ Now look at the case in its main aspects, as it was known 
“ to Europe at the moment when Lord John made his demon- 
“ stration, premising that a foreign minister is not at liberty to 
“ discriminate between the late and the present of our quad- 
“rennial Administrations. He must deal with our Govern- 
“ment as a unit subsisting in perpetnity, and having the sole 
“ guardianship of its own consistency. 

“In December last, the little State of South Carolina pro- 
“*feased to secede from, and sever all connection with, the 
“ American Union. She thereupon seized the Federal arms 
“and munitions on deposit in the Arsenal at Charleston, the 
“ Federal custom houses within her boundaries—whereof that 
“at Charleston must alone have cost several hundred th d 
“dollars—the money in the Federal Sub-Treasury, &c., &c.— 
“and went to collecting revenue from imports in those stolen 
“ custom-houses in her own name exclusively, and for her own 
“benefit. Of the forts in Charleston harbour, she seized all 
“ but the strongest, and closely invested that, planting battery 
“ after battery in ever-narrowing circles around it, and, repel- 
“ ling by force the only two attempts ever made to replenish its 
“slender stock of provisions. She arrested the U.S. Collector 
“at Georgetown for high treason in attempting to continue the 
“collection of revenue for the Union. The Federal Judge, 
‘Collector, &c., at Charleston renounced the service of the 
“ Union and entered that of the State. All these doings went 
“ on Openly, ostentatiously, within two days’ journey, by mail 
“ of the Federa: Metropolis, within three days’ steam of New 
“ York ; yet not a precept was issued, not a musket levelled, in 
“ behalf of the repudiated authority and violated laws of the 
“nation. Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, 
“and Texas, rapidly followed suit, stealing a million dollars 
“from the Mint at New Orleans, capturing all the forts and 
“arsenals within their limits, save Fort Pickens and the inac- 
“ cessible island strongholds within the geographical limits of 
“ Florida,seizing several Federal vessels and the Navy-Yard at 
“ Pensacola, while fally one-third of our littly Army, hitherto 
“employed in the defence of the island frontiers of Texas, was 
“ first demoralized and then subjected to a capitulation by its 
“ traitorous commander. 

“This process went on unresisted, unobstructed, in the face 
“ and eyes of an Executive halt of whose Ministers were deep 
“in the councils of the unequivocal traitors. But Congress also 
‘* was in session throughout the three winter months, and did 
“ nothing whatever to arrest it. Meantime, half of our Embas- 
“ sadors in Europe were helping on the treason, introducing 
“the emissaries of Jeff. Davis furtively to the ministers of 
“ foreign affairs with whom they maintained official relations, 
“and Mr.C.J. Faulkner volunteered a formal assurance to the 
“ French Government that no forcible resistance to the pro- 
gress and triamph of Secession would be made by the Fed- 
“ eral Government! 

“Now we state but the most obvious, undeniable truth 
“when we say that if Austria, or Great Britain, or Russia, had 
“ suffered herself in like manner, and without a shadow of 
resistance, to be divested of Hungary, of Ireland, of Poland, 
“ respectively, the other Great Powers would have assumed 
“that the separation was tacitly conceded and final. Authority 
“which does not even fry to enforce obedience, power which 
“does not differ practically from impotence, is not understood 
“in Europe—and can we wonder? Suppose Ireland, a single 
“ fortreas excepted, were to day free from the presence of a 
“ British official or soldier, and had so remained 











unmolested, 
“unmenaced, ,for months, would rot her independence be 


“among the first to recognise the independence of the South | , 


—= 
“ acknowledged outright by our Government? How could 
“ the natural and urgent demand for such recognition be plau- 
“ sibly resisted ? 

“Bat a new Administration was installed at Washington 

“three months ago. What then? Was Fort Sumter promptly 
“ re-enforced and provisioned? Was it even given out that it 
“ would be so soon as the necessary force could be collected? 
“ Nay; was an expedition at once set on foot—no matter how 
“ secretly—to achieve that end? Were loyal collectors appoint- 
“ ed for Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, and Gal. 
‘ yeston, to replace those who had forfeited if not formally ab- 
“jured their offices by plunging into treason ? Was any attempt 
“ promply made, or even promised, to enforce the revenue laws 
“of the Union in the ports of the disloyal States? The facts are 
“on record. They speak for themselves. 
“ But it is said that Lord John Russell and M. Thouvenal 
should not have received, even unofficially, the emissaries of 
“ our Sepoys. How so? did not Mr. Seward, our own Foreign 
“ Minister, hold conference'after conference with their counter- 
“ parts accredited to Washington? The propriety, the policy of 
“so doing, is not now in question. For our own part, we can- 
“ not deem it unwise to hear what your adversary-has to pro- 
“ pose or suggest before proceeding to extremities with him. 
“ Bat it must not be forgotten that if Mr. Jeff. Davis’s envoys 
“ were liable to the treatment of traitors anywhere, it was at 
“ Washington, not in London or Paris; and that it ill became 
“ M Thouvenal to refuse to;receive Americans whom any Pleni- 
“potentiary at his Court commended to his distinguished con- 
“ sideration. We strongly suspect, though we do not know, that 
“* Messrs Yancey and Mann were equally favoured by Mr Dallas 
“ at London.” 

The above plain, truthful, and entirely unvarnished state- 
ment of facts, we cordially recommend,as wholesome holiday 
reading for all our American cousins, from the President and 
his chief adviser, down to the lowest Ferian outlaw in the 
land. A little reflection now will save this youthful, and 
semi-sensible but progressive nation, a mountain of unneces- 
sary trouble in the future. So far as the “ unlawful depreda- 
tions” of the Confederate cruiser Alabama, or any other ques- 
tionable ships, are concerned, Lord Stanley, and every other 
Briton, is quite prepared to abide the deliberate decision of 
any intelligent and disinterested third party; but when the 
Government of the United States attempts to reverse their own 
well established ,policy of the past, as well as undertakes to 
dictate what that of Great Britain shall be in the future, it 
simply oversteps not only the bounds of reason but of pru- 
dence, and may safely date its “decline and fall” from the 
moment when such a suicidal policy is decided upon. But 
while we speak emphatically we do not fail, on the contrary, 
to admit that, dis vincit, qui se vincit in victoria. 





Congressional Summary. 

In the Senate on Friday the House bill to regulate bounties 
was passed, and the House resolution to adjourn over the 
holidays reconsidered and adopted. Mr. Sherman reported 
from the Firance Committee a bill for the funding of the na- 
tional debt and the conversion of United States notes. The 
bill embraces five sections, the most important of which au- 
thorize the issue of registered or coupon bonds to an amount 
sufficient to cover all outstanding or existing obligations of 
the United States, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
in coin, and payable in specie; the total exemption of these 
bonds from taxation; the substitution for the now-existing 
sinking fund of the plan of appropriating yearly from moneys 
not otherwise appropriated in the Treasury, a certain sum 


»|to be applied to the reduction of the public debt; and the 


exchange, at the expiration of five years, of 5-20 bonds for the 
bonds issued under this act. The bill was laid over and or- 
dered to be printed. Bills and resolutions were also passed 
calling upon the President for copies of the instructions is- 
sued for the confiscation of property, money, etc., under the 
act of 1862, as also for a statement of moneys received on ac- 
count of preperty seized and confiscated under such act; 
changing the time of holding the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, with an 
amendment that the term of office of the former occupants 
shall cease after the election of new officers ; and calling upon 
the President for information relative to the joint occupation 
of San Juan by the United States and Great Britain. The 
House Deficiency bill was reported and numerous amendments 
were suggested. A proposition that no newspapers, periodicals 
or stationery, for the use of members should be paid for by 
any officer of either House was agreed to, and the bill passed. 
The Senate also received an extraordinary message from the 
President, recommending that Congress recognize in proper 
manner the eminent services of Gen. Hancock, as Commander 
of the Fifth Military District. In the House bills and resolu- 
tions were passed inquiring whether each male member of 
the Shaker community at Lebanon is allowed an exemption 
of $1,000 on his income tax, or whether the exemption applies 
to the community as a wholes declaring that the House will 
never retrograde from its position relative to reconstruction ; 
concurring in the Senate amendment to the House joint reso- 
lution changing the time of holding the annnal meetings of 
the stockholders of the Union Pacific Railroad ; and reciting 
that American vessels had recently been driven cff the coast 
of Russian America by Russian war vessels, and directing the 
Secretary of State to furnish information regardiag such 
transactions. Mr. Stevens, from the Reconstruction com- 
mittee, offered » bill modifying the Reconstruction acts so that 
a simple majority for or against the constitutions of the 
Southern States shall affirm or reject them. Considerable 





debate followed, which was closed by Mr. Stevens moy- 
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ing the previous 
the House, gnd the substitute was passed. The 
House’ went into 
the Deficiency Appropriation bill. Mr. Butler took tne fvcr 
for the purpose of explaining some of the items of the bill, 
and spoke at considerable length relative to the condition of 
the South. After some debate the bill was reported back to 
the House and there passed, yeas 97; nays 35. It appropri- 
ates $12,667,000 to cover deficiencies arising from the execu- 
tion of the Reconstruction laws, in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, etc. The House also listened to the reading of a 
communication from Gen. Grant in reference to the removal 
of Secretary Stanton and Gen. Sheridan. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Endeavours have been made, with slight success, we think, to 
draw invidious conclusions from the Mentana affair as to the 
respective merits of the volunteer and regular military systems. 
How wide of the trath are any deductions based on an asserted 
timilarity of the Italian volunteers and those of England, or 
America, a momont’s reflection will prove. Itis no disparage- 
ment to the Italians to say that their volunteers make the most 
unsteady bands, just as their regular force constitates the most 
inefficient army. In the first place, the Italian is not a soldier 
born, though he may be made a soldier, and even attain the 
highest military excellence. Where the Italian breaks down is 
in self-discipline ; and an Italian regular force, and still more a 
volunteer band, is always apt to degenerate into that worst of all 
armed mobs—an army of generals; an army where few are able 
to command, and still fewer able to obey. Among the Garibal- 
dians the real men were few, but they did their own work and 
that of the others besides. They were the veterans who had 
worn the redishirt ander their leader in both hemispheres—fight- 
ing men from the foreign legions in Algeria, in Spain, in the 
South American Republics; or else amateur Carabineers, trained, 
if not in tbe field, at least in the shooting galleries at Milan, 
Apart from these men nothing could be 
so unjust as to compare the mere gathering of weaklings 
collected from the most corrupt and degraded of European cities, 
with the volunteers which the flower,of the English town and 
and country population brings into the field, Courage, both 
moral and physical, is an improvable faculty, and while the 
whole organization of Italian life is calculated to unnerve body 
and mind, there is nothing in England which is not calculated to 
develop manly enefgies at every age, and in every condition of 
life. A country where every schoolboy is a cricketer, where 
riding is a pastime, where deer-stalking is a sport, Alpine 
climbing a holiday, and work a pleasure, can be at no loss for 
the proper stuff for either a regular or a volunteer army. In 
Italy available recruits for the army are almost exclusively sup- 
plied by the peasantry. There is no nation less military, none 
more warlike, than the English—if, at least, the instinct of 
activity and strife, love of danger, and contempt of death may be 
reckoned as warlike qualities. It will be long before Italy can 
furnish volunteers like the English, or American—or armies such 
as recently fought out a bitter feud on this North American 


There have been recently bread-riots in both France and Eng- 
land. The disturbances in Oxford and Devonshire, are local 
and evanescent; the uprising of the French workingmen has, 
however, a political significance. The latter class have at last 
come to recognize that it is out of their pockets in the long run 
that Mexican and Roman expeditions must be paid for, whoever 
gets the glory, and the recent holiday of Toussaints was made the 
occasion for the manifestations of discontent. Here and there 
appeared a proclamation demanding in equally energetic terms, 
cheap bread and non-intervention in Rome. The proclamation 
was quickly torn down, but the first half of its prayer has been 
A week later Prefect Haussmann issued a procla- 
mation fixing the maximum price at which bakers are to sell 
their bread. M. Haussmann has, in fact, put into operation a 
machinery devised in 1863. Up to that time the baking of Paris 
was a strict monopoly, and the price of bread was fixed by the 
municipality at what was considered an average rate. In years 
of plenty the price was above the natural cost, and the profits rea- 
lized were husbanded so as to make good the losses in years of 
scarcity. A succession of good harvests gave strength to the 
conviction which had been long silently entertained, that the 
municipality never received the profits of years of plenty with 
the same certainty with which it was called upon to meet the 
losses of deficient years, The monopoly was therefore broken 
up, and a new barrier duty imposed on wheat, flour and bread 
as a reservejfund to which the municipality might resort to pre- 
vent the price of bread from rising above a certain level. That 
level seems now to have been“reached. The demonstrations of 
the workmen have driven M. Haussmann to action, and he, in 
his turn, has fixed the price of bread, and given the bakers of 
Paris a right to indemnity from the manicipality for the losses 
they may incur in consequence. Such are the shifts to which 
Napoleon is compelled to resort to prolong his lease of power ! 


* American Lucy Stones will have to look to their laurels. At 
@ recent election for member of Parliament at Manchester, a 
woman named Lilly Maxwell, resolved to assert her “ natural 
rights,” and actually recorded her preference as to who chould re- 
present her in the national Parliament. Whether this event 
will send a thrill of admiration to every female heart it is, of 
course, not for us to say. Nevertheless this is one of those sud- 
den and unexpected strokes which have some times roused “ op- 
pressed classes” to a sense of their powers and their rights. 
One woman, at least, has refused to be any longer “a slave,” 
and, what is more, she has refused successfully. She offered her 
vote for Mr, Jacob Bright, and the Returning Officer duly 








recorded it. Until this juncture, female suffrage seemed for the - 
time to be under the hazy cloud of uncertainty. So far, all was | very day 
well and promising; but the House of Commons rudely 
reiected it. The proposal of the weaker vessels was 
also spurned in the far West, even at the recent “shrieking 
Kansas” election. But at this very moment, in conservative and beh 
time honoured England, a woman}in Manchester attempts 

to make Female Suffrage, at least in one instance, an accom- 
plished fact. © However the event may be received in Great 
Britain we can have no difficulty in picturing the enthusiasin 
with which it will be applauded by the ladies who have just been 
“ stumping” Kansas. Mr. Jacob Bright, also, may be congratu- 
lated ; he is a happy man and evidently feels himself so. He is 
the first member of Parliament who has received a direct vote 
from the fair sex. He is in duty bound to support female saf- 
frage for the furture and mey even induce his distinguished 
brother, who must be rather in want of a new subject for a cru 
sade, to also devote himself to the cause. Nothing could resist 
the fervid arguments of these gentlemen particularly if cheered 
or by anassemblage of ‘‘ the dear creatures” who have already 
more power than Kings or Emperors! What mortal wiil 
could possibly resist for instance, a “‘ Ladies Demonstration” in 
Hyde Park? But just here a doubt dawns upon our mind, and 
we hesitate! In fact—if we must admit the truth—these 
“ Queens of Creation” appear to us to exert already more influ- 
ence upon the world, and its moral as well as material fature, 
than do our vaunted “ Lords,” and if it should yet appear that 
Parliament has acted wisely, instead of rudely, we shall not be 
seroiously disappointed. Yet we must desist, else we confess to 
much; but when ,‘the loved ones” are really desirous of ex- 
changing their places of luxury and honour—now so gracefully 
when wisely filled—for the rude rostrum of the sterner sex, 
and follow the lead of the lonely “ Lilly” of Manchester, we 
shall cheerfully give their cause whatever “ aid and comfort” we 
can consistently bestow. 


question, which was seconded by 






















































































Or we Whole to consider 
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the character upon their sympathies. So tar as Mrs. Bow 
thing could be farther a than “ Dora” from 

dramatic excrescence, ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 
in this lies the s of Mr. Tennyson’s poem. It appeals to 
experiences within the purview ot each one of us, and is, in fact. 
one of those touches of nature which make the whole world kin, 
About Miss Braddon’s a there is nothing natural 
is abnormal, artificial, repulsive. It is paying a niga tribute to 
the versatility of Mrs. Bowers’ powers, to say that she succeeded 
in realizing two characters so distinct and opposite. Mr. Jack, 
as Farmer Ajlen, was natural and effective in the first act, and at 
times in the wheat-field in the third; but he fell too frequent) 
into exaggeration, at which, as we have said, the audience seem: 
greatly amused. Spite of its many excellencies of dramatization 
and representation, we doubt whether “ Dora” will permanently 
hold the stage. It is al er too simple and direct to 
long attract a popular taste which has been thoroughiy 
vitiated by imaginative horrors and ad captandum scenic 
effects—such as the railroad train, in “Under the Gas, 
Light.” Besides, a play of this character must depend for its 
interest on the acting of the principal characters, and, Mrs. 
Bowers aside, that of the actors who appear in “ Dora,” is not 
sufficiently remarkable to excite enthusiasm. It may be noted, 
in _. that “ Dora” was first produced at the London Adel- 
phi, where Miss Kate Terry interpreted the title-part. There 
were at one time negotiations in proqroenipeking to the transfer 
ot both the lady and the play to the Wallackian stage, but Miss 
Terry’s marriage and consequent withdrawal trom the boards in- 
terrupted them. The lamented Miss Avonia Jones then pur- 
chased ‘* Dora,” intending to p te the heroine herself, but 
Death sternly vetoed this scheme. The play has now fallen to 
Mrs. Bowers, and it is pleasant to know that the profits — 
from the sale of copies in this country are to be entirely devote 
to the erection of a monument over the grave of the talented 
ady who first proposed to create the part on this side the 
water. ‘* Dora” has been very appropriately mounted at the 
Broadway theatre, in the style for which the present management 
is becoming remarkable. 

The “ Rivals” was revived at Wallack’s on Tuesday evening, 
with a cast, in all its parts, superior to any which has ever been 
attempted on either side the Atlantic. t was as follows: Sir 
Anthony Absolute, Mr. John Gilbert ; Capt. Absolute, Mr. J. W- 
Wallack ; Bob Acres, Mr. A.W. Young; Sir Lucius O'Tr er, Mr. 
E. L. Davenport; Falkland, Mr. B. I. Ringgold; David, Mr. Geo. 
Holland; Fag, Mr. J. C. Williamson ; Lydia Languish, Miss Gan- 
non; Julia, Mrs. Jennings; Mrs. Malaprop, Mre, Vernon; Lucy, 
Miss Ward. When each was almost p:rfect, it seems invidious 
to particularize, but his professional brethren wonld be the first, 
we think, to acknowledge that the veteran Gilbert,carried off the 

m—in the second act securing the unusual honour Of a recall 
n the scene with his son, Jack. Mrs Vernon’s Malaprop is one 
of the traditions of the stage, and on Tuesday her high reputation 
was tully sustained. Mr. Davenport’s Sir Lucius was a highly-fin- 
ished portraiture, and made the most agreeable impression upon 
the audi “La Famille Benoiton,” as played by the French 
dramatic company, is a performance calculated to afford great 
enjoyment. ‘ihe several “ points ” of this delightful comedy are 
almost too well known to need recalling to the general recollec- 
tion. The scene in which Prudent settles accounts with his 
father, as administrator during his minority of the fortune to 
which he is entitled in the right of his mother, and coolly cal- 
culates the figure of his matrimonial debtor and creditor account 
with Benoiton ; little Fanfan’s introduction to Champrosé, with 
the child’s account of his ‘‘ operations ” in postage stamps at the 
juvenile Bourse established by him and his playfellows; the 
elopement of Stephen and Camille; the arrest of Théodule as 
member of an illicit club of collegians, and little Fanfan’s return 
from Chantilly “drunk and disorderly,” are all in the best vein 
of true comedy, and full effect was reo to them by the excel- 
lent and waemaneeee acting of MM. Roche and Edgard as the 
two old men, of M. Juignet as Prudent, of M. Larmet as Cham, 
prosé, and more than all, pernaps, by Mlle. Reillez in the young 
scamp Théodule, and Georgette as the precocious Fanfan. Mile, 
Hamilton was also effective as Clothilde, although she delivered 
somewhat too rapidly portions of the incisive and studied !an- 
guage of the part. M. La Roche was also ae leasant 
and effective as Didier. This evening the company Ww ve“ La 
Joie Fait Peur” and ‘“‘ Les Amours de Cleopatre’”’—to which lat- 
ter trifle the acting of Reillez has already given @ local reputa- 
tion. The ‘‘last nights of the ‘ Black Crook’” have been render- 
ed memorable by the engagement of that energetic and fascinat- 
ing danseuse—Solhke, who has separated herself and her fortunes 
from the ballet troupe of M. de Pol which is now dissolved. It 
is said that Mr. Mark Smith and Mr. Vining Bowers are engaged 
for the new spectacle which is to succeed the ‘‘Crook.” It must 
not be supposed, because we have not lately referred to it, that 
that brilliant Bhakspearian revival, “The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,”’ has lost any of its attractive power. On the contrary, 
the lapse of weeks but seems to give it new charms in the eyes 
ot an entranced public. The part of Oberon formerly interpreted 
by Miss Fanny Stockton, is now assumed by Miss Kosa Cooke, 
who returns to the stage after a prolonged absence. Miss Stock- 
ton will lose her identity among the thousand-and-one attractions 
of the new piece at Niblo’s. A dramatic version of Charles Dick- 
ens’ ‘Our Mutual Friend ”’ will be produced at Banvard’s Opera 
House. Miss Mary Mitchell and Mr. J. W. Albaugh will play in 
the principal parts, At the Academy of Music Miss Janauschek 
will appear next week in a series of farewell performances. 
Mme, Ristori will also, the week following, repeat her personal 
tion of “‘ Marie Antoinette” prior to her departure for Havana 


Hats and HFancies. 


Robert Crawford, Esq., of London, (formerly of Cumnock, 
Ayrshire, Scotland,) who is now on a tour through this coun- 
try—and who will be long remembered for his many kind- 
nesses to our British-American friends when in London—was 
elected an honorary member of the St. Andrew’s Society, of 
this city, on Wednesday last. We regret that our available space 
will not permit the insertion of Mr. Orawford’s very elegant 
speech in acknowledgment of the compliment thus conferred. 
~-A morning contemporary understands that the pro- 
ject of starting a new morning journal to be called the Re- 
— under the editorial conduct of Mr. C. A. Dana, has 

abandoned, the parties concerned in it having purchased 
the Sun, one of the oldest and best established a in 
this city. The price paid is said to have been $175, 

A London paper says that Mr. Goldwin Smith proposes to 
uit England for life in the course of the ensuing spring. 
his is too good news to be true——__—The twenty-second 

volume of the “‘ Correspondence of Napoleon 1.” has just ap- 

peared, and is considered of great interest to the lovers and 
students of history—————The Parliament of Ontario, Cana- 
da, it is said, will open on the 27th inst.——_—An English 

Blue Book reports that 820,663 men and boys are employed 

in 8,192 coal mines in England and Wale. The coal brought 

to the surface in 1866 wasslightly in excess of 100,000,000 tons, 

—————-Albert Smith, negro, bas been appointed by 

Gen. Pope, a Justice of the Peace in Tuscaloosa County, 


EE 
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A Blue Book just issued puts us in possession of some very 
interesting facts regarding the French navy. As long ago as 
1857 the scheme of the Imperial navy was framed with the pre- 
cision of a legal code. There were to be two Fleets—a new 
Fleet to be created gradually of the best modern models, and a 
Fleet of transition to keep the seas until the new Fleet could be 
completed, and to support it in so far as it might be deficient in 
force and number. The new Fleet was to comprise, first, two 
distinct classes of veesels—fighting ships and transports. Of the 
fighting ships, just four-fifteenths were to be line of battle-ships, 
two-fifteenths frigates, and nine-fifteenths corvettes, or g 
Altogether there would be 150 men of war. Then there were to 
be transports in number eufficient to carry any where at any 
time, 40,000 men and 12,000 horses, with all the material of war 
required for such an army. The 150 fighting ships and the 72 
transports were to be forthcoming in any case and of any 
fashion, old or new, but, as fast as a prudent economy would 
permit, the Fleet of transition, comprising the old fashioned ves- 
sels, was to be reduced, and the new fleet, containing the modern 
vessels, was to be increased, until in the end, and at a period al- 
ready designated, the transitional force was to vanish, and the 
entire Navy to be new. We need hardly be at the pains of in- 
dicating the obstacles in the way of this characteristic scheme. 
For its success it was requisite that progress should cease in the 
year 1857, otherwice the first installment of the new Fleet would 
have become superannuated in their turn before the whole num- 
ber was made up. That, in fact, is what has hap 
pened, and is happening. The Emperor Napoleon has 
been overtaken by events, The “ships of the line of great 
speed” contemplated in the plan of ten years since, would now 
be obsolete. A fighting ship must be armour-plated and 
mounted with guns unheard of in 1857. The Blue Book tells 
us that even the newest Frénch iron-clads had to be altered for 
the reception of the new ordnance, but nevertheless there has 
been a consistent purpose and a definite result in the French 
plans throughout, As soon as iron-clads were actually in 
fashion, the French produced ten or fifteen of them; not equal, 
certainly, if taken singly, to American, or English vessels of 
that class, but all well-matched, of uniform speed and power, and 
capable of being manceuvred effectively in line. In short, al- 
though the revolutions of science were too rapid for the original 
design, the French have always had a system and a policy 
which they pursued with as much regularity as events would 
allow. 














Brama. 


Rather a singular spectacle is now to be witnessed at the Broad- 
way theatre in the shape of a dramatization by Mr. Charles 
Reade of Tennyson’s charming idyl, ‘‘ Dora.” We say singular 
as nothing can be farther apart than the spirit and tenor of the 

m in question and Mr. Reade’s well known pointed and an- 
tithetical style—the apotheosis of all that is disjointed, contorted 
and brilliant. And yet, spite of this seeming incongruity, the 

pular author of “‘ Peg Woffington” has been completely succes- 
ul in preparing for the stage this work of the Poet Laureate. 
The story of the original has been closely adhered to, and only a 
single character, that of Luke Bloomfield—which serves to give 
symmetry to the plot—has been introduced by the dramatist. 
Luke is in love with Dora, who vainly endeavours to win the 
affection of William Allen, and pursues her with his solicitations 
until the end of the play, when, William being dead, and the 
head-strong farmer convinced of the injustice of his it con- 
éuct, he is rewarded by the hand of the heroine. “ Dora,” as 
dramatized, is in three acts: the first comprising the attempted 
union by the Farmer of his son, William, and “his niece, Dora, 
and the discovery that William is already married to a poor girl, 
a distant relation, who has occupied a menial position in the 
household; the second, the continued anger of the Farmer, who 
has driven his son and his wife from his roof, and the death of 
William in —_— poverty ; and the third, as we have intimated, 
in the conversion of the Farmer to better views and more Chris- 
tian principles of action. The part of Dora is played by Mrs. D. 
Eatog them in scl? Uk ona ere ta hae ma 

0 mn, W crea\ lor her udle: 

so wide and deserved a reputation. We know of no drama now | Alabama. ‘The new Canadian tariff pro 
upon the stage more difficult of representation than “ Dora,” and ' to place 15 per cent. duty on American silver. 
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THE ALBION: 





- New Publications. 


The English publishers have gone more largely this year 
into thé manufacture of Holiday literature of the cheap sort 
than ever before. All the popular magazirfes issue Christmas 
numbers, enlarged and illustrated, with tales, sketches, and 
poems, by the most popular pens. Belgravia has its Holiday 
number, Tinsley's Magazine its, and, of course, the rival week- 
lies of Mr. Dickens and Bradbury and Evans theirs, not for- 
getting Chambers’ Journal, and the London Illustrated News. 
Not to be out of fashion and behind the times, Messre. George 
Routledge and Sons publish a Christmas Auoual entitled On 
the Cards, a handsome, well printed serial of one hundred and 
fifty odd pages, with a brilliant cover representing the end 
and interior of an-omnibus, full inside and on the top, like the 
annual itself, which contains twenty-six—we had almost written 
passengers—papers in prose and verse. First we have a col- 
lection of stories under the general heading of On the Cards, 
by such writers as Mr. T. W. Robertson, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, 
and Mr. Tom Hood, the son of his father ; then a number of 
papers and pictures, mostly amusing, by Mr. Arthur Sketch- 
ley, the biographer of Mrs. Brown; Mr. Charles Matthews ; 
Mr. Charles Ross; Mre. J. H. Riddell, the author of Geerge 
Geith ; Mr. Samuel Lover, the Irish melodist; and Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, of Punch and the Broadway. Illustrations play 
an important part in ventures of this kind, and we find them 
here profusely, three full page ones being burlesques on 
Chinese Art, and the rest comic designs, as, ‘‘ The World of 
Fashion” by Alfred Thompson, a series of views of costume 
from the days of Eve to the present time; “ A Great Success 
at Slocum Podger,” by Charles H. Ross—hits at the misery 
and expense of amateur theatricals; and a glimpse of the 
adventures which befe) a certain Master Hubert on his going 
home for the Christmas Holidays. Messrs. Routledge and 
Sons also publish Good Cheer, being the Christmas number of 
Good Words, which, like its predecessor, rejoices in a brilliant 
cover, and a host of illustrations, by Millais, Pinwell, Hough- 
ton, and other popular draughtsmen. The literature of Good 
Cheer is excellent, Mr. George MacDonald, the novelist and 
poet, contributing a story entitled “The Fairy Cobbler ;” 
Miss Sarah Tytler, “ Mad’s Christmas Adventure ;” Mrs, Oli- 
phant “ Madame Saint-Ange;” the author of John Halifaz, 
“A Garden Party; and Miss Jean Ingelow “ An Old Wife’s 
Song,” and a story called “ Muschachild Mio.” 





From the Harpers we have The Huguenots; their Settlements, 
Churches and Industries in England and Ireland, by Samuel 
Smiles, author of Self-Help, and other excellent books for po- 
pular reading and instruction. The subject is an interesting 
one, as all students of history are aware, and Mr. Smiles has 
handled it in his usual painstaking and conscientious manner, 
going back to the rise of the Huguenots, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and coming down to the period succeeding the French 
Revolution at the close of the last century. He finds 
two great tidal waves of Protestant emigration, 80 
to speak, sweeping from the Continent into England, 
both the™result of Popish persecution. ‘The first, he 
says, took place in the latter half of the sixteenth century, and 
consisted partly of French, but principally of Flemish Pro- 
testants—the second toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, coneisted almost wholly of French Huguenots. The 
second of these emigrations, consequent on the religious per- 
secutions which followed the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes by Louis XIV., was of extraordinary magnitude. Ac- 
cording to Sismondi, the loss which it occasioned to France 
was not far short of a million of persons, and those her best 
and most industrious subjects. What was the loss of France, 
however, was the gain of England, in many respects, as Mr. 
Smiles shows, the Huguenots bringing with them a skill 
and proficiency in some of the manual arts to which the Eng- 
lish artisans of the period were strangers. 
we owe, if not the establishment, certainly many improve- 
ments in silk manufactures, and the making of glass and paper. 
They were not without men of letters of reputation, and gal- 
lant officers, who entered the military service of England and 
distinguished themselves. Nor can their earnest faith and 


piety have been without influence, standing in marked con-| the Canadian Review, since that warm-hearted man of genius 
trast as it did to the religious apathy, if not positive irreligion, | was never married, and left no children to inherit his name 
ofthe English people at certain periods of their history, as about} and—debts. For the poem itself, it is said by the writer in 
the middle of the last century, for instance, when, “if we have} question to be pervaded by sweetness of versification and 
writ our annals true,” the parson rode to hunt all day with| happy smoothness of expression, which qualities stamp it 
the Squire, and revelled with him and his boon companions] as the production of a polished and well cultivated taste. 


half the night, occasionally seeing the hardiest of them “ down 


among the dead men.” That Mr. Smiles has written a very| which a bibliographer should confine himself, and which 
interesting book, in spite of the modest way in which he speaks} should include facts of all kinds, but no opinions of the 


of it as being merely a contribution to the subject, is certain; 


that portions of it are painful follows as a matter of course ;| will show what we mean. 
for who at the present day can read of the religious persecu-| article on the late Judge Haliburton, Mr. Morgan says: “The 
tions of that heartless and profligate Louis misnamed the| character of the Yankee pedlar has somewhat changed since 


Great, without shame and indignation ? 





Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have lately published Four 
Years Among Spanish-Americans, by F. Hassaurek, late United | knocked off, the rough edges of American manners in the 
States Minister resident to thesRepublic of Ecuador, a lively | ojger States, and has made a change for the better in the out- 
and entertaining volume of travel gossip which presents quite | ».9rq characteristics of the Yankee.” 
a graphic picture of manners and customs in Ecuador and the| 4 mericans have changed somewhat within the last twenty or 

The alternate sublimity and beauty of} thirty years, it would be more philosophical, we think, to 
the scenery, and the imperfect civilization of many of the/ attribute it to the natural laws which govern society than to 
Spanish-Americans among whom Mr. Hassaurek sojourned the satirical writings of certain of our countrymen. They 


region round about. 


recals the couplet of Bishop Heber— 


“ While all in nature pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


It is to them that| plete. 


in fact of the Spanish Americans generally, and perhaps the 
greatest, (Buckle would not have hesitated to say the great- 
est,) is the Romish faith, as it is there understood and prac- 
ticed, almost rivalling in its superstition the Fetish worship of 
the native African tribes. What mental or political hope is 
there, can there be for a people who believe in such old wives’ 
fables as make up the bulk of the stories of famous saints, as 
this one for example, which is duly narrated in the Monastery 
of San Francesco, which by the way is one of the largest in 
Quito: “A monk of a certain order, who would not believe 
that the wounds of Christ were really impressed on the sainted 
father, San Francesco, blotted their sacred marks from a portrait 
of the saint which he had in his possession ; when, as a heay- 
enly chastisement,a jet of blood rushed from the picture 
with such force, that it struck down the monk and almost 
killed him.” Or this: “In the convent of Gaeta in Naples, 
the sainted father was sorely tempted, once upon a time, by 
the alluring arts of a licentious woman. To preserve his 
chastity, he threw himself naked into a thorny bush. The 
spines, bathed by his holy blood, were at once transformed 
into beautiful and fragrant roses.” Messrs. Hurd and Hough- 
ton have also published, One Wife too Many, by Edward Hop- 
per, a beautifully painted little volume of two hundred and 
sixty-two pages of verse, which we have not had the 
heart to read much of, it is so fluent and so characterless. 
Our criticism upon this half read production shall therefore 
be brief, and to this effect; that as there appears to be one 
wife too many, so there appears to be one poet too many— 
Mr. Edward Hopper. 


There are books which are written, or compiled, with no 
great expectation on the part of their makers that they will 
be read, in the ordinary sense of the word, since to read the 
most of them would be as tedious as it would be useless. Such 
notably are works of bibliography, which cost more pains, and 
are more thanklessly received by the mass of readers thanworks 
on any other subject. The litegary student occasionally turns 
to them, to satisfy himself on some doubtful point relating to 
the author he may be reading or thinking of—the year of his 
birth, when he matriculated, married, died—the date of such 
and such a work of his—but even he soon dozes over their dry 
and uninviting pages from which even the memory of life has 
flown. Itis possible to make Bibliography interesting, as 
Mr. J. Payne Collier has shown; but then Mr, Collier is not 
Lowndes, nor Rich, nor Hazlitt, nor any other of the com- 
monplace bibliographers who outnumber him and his like one 
hundred to one. In view therefore of the unpromising nature 
of the pursuit, and the scanty recognition which probably 
awaits his labours, we honour the industry and devotion of 
Mr. Henry J. Morgan, who has compiled a Bibliotheca Cana- 
denses, or A Manual of Canadian Literature, which is publish- 
ed at Ottawa by G. 8S. Desbarats, and which makes a well 
looking octavo of four hundred and eleven double column 
pages. We have not read the work,of course, but we have 
glanced over rather more than half of it, occasionally lighting 
upon @ name which was more or less familiar to us, and io 
several instances reading a brief memoir, and our opinion is 
that the work is very fairly done, and can be consulted on 
particular points with profit. The common criticism upon it 
would be that it contains altogether too many names, as of 
local divines, who published a sermon or two, local poets, 
who twittered away their little lives in newspapers, local edi- 
tors, physicians, etc., but such criticism would be at fault; 
for it is only in proportion to the amount of information of 
this kind which it contains, that a work of bibliography is 
valuable or valueless. We may regret that Canada has not 
produced more and greater writers, but we cannot 
blame Mr. Morgan for that, nor for the pains that he 
has evidently taken to make his work trustworthy and com- 
It may interest American readers to know that a 
Nova Scotia poet, one Oliver Goldsmith, published a poem in 
London and 8t. Johns, (in 1825 and 1834,) entitled “‘ The 
Rising Village,” and that he was a member of the same family 
as Oliver Goldsmith, though he could hardly have been “a 
descendant of the Great Oliver,” as is stated by a writer in 


Once or twice Mr. Morgan oversteps, we think, the limits to 


writer’s own, except On purely literary subjects. A paragraph 
Speaking of Sam Slick, in his 


then, or at least in 28 years ; the race of Sam Slicks have, as a 
general rule, migrated Westward. Mrs. Trollope, Dickens, 
and a host of other severe critics, have rubbed off, or rather 


If the manners of the 


have only changed outwardly, however, Mr. Morgan thinks, 
which savours somewhat of prejudice on his part, and which 
is certainly uncalled for in such a work as he has aimed to 





“One cause of the degradation of the Ecuadorans, Peruvians 


produce. 
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Nathan the Wise. A Dramatic Poem by Gotthold Ephraim Les 
sing.... and Holt.——Memoir of Geo. W. Bethune, D,D. 
By Rev. A. R. Van Nest, D.D.... Sheldon and Co.——Two Thon- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By James F. Meline......Hurd and 
Houghton.——The Friendships of Women. By W. R. Alger...... 
Roberts Bros——Daily Memorandum Book for 1868. Containing 
Bill Book, Cash Account, Almanac, Time Tabies, etc.... Francis 
and Loutrel—No Thoroughfare. By Charles Dickens and Wilkie 
Collins. A Christmas Story....Ticknor and Fields,—The Little 
Fox. By 8. T, C.—The Clifford Household. By J. F. Moore} 
—Eleie Dinsmore. By Martha Farquharson....M.W. Dodd, 


Hine Arts. 


The Winter Exhibition of the Academy of Design was 
closed to the public on Wednesday and Thursday last, for the 
purpose of arranging a number of new works in the galleries, 
including the first annual collection of the American Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours. On Thursday evening there 
was a private view of these works given at the Academy, pre- 
sent On which occasion were many artists and members of the 
Press. The galleries were fully reopened to the public on 
Friday morning last, and will remain open until about the 
first of March. 

The artists occupying studios at No. 1267 Broadway, have 

arranged for giving Saturday afternoon receptions, and 

their rooms will accordingly be thrown open to visitors each 
Saturday during the season. Partly from the difficulty of ob- 
taining studios in the more central portions of the city, and 
partly owing to the increasing tendency towards moving 
“up-town,” many artists are now to be found occupying va- 
rious new buildings that have been put up in Broadway near 
Thirtieth Street, within a short time past. Among the artists 
now at work in the building No. 1267 Broadway, we will men- 
tion the names of Miss M. Josephine Walters, Messrs. ©, P. 
Cranch, Alfred Kredericks, Gilbert Burling, T. C. Farrar, R. 
Swain Gifford and E. J. Kuntze, sculptor. 

The pictures contributed by members of the Artists’ Fund 
Society which had been on view during some weeks past in 
the art gallery of Messrs. G. P. Putnam and Son, were re- 
moved thence a few days since, and are now to be seen in the 
new gallery lately fitted up in Clinton Hal!, by Messrs. Lea 
vitt, Strebeigh and Co. These pictures, 94 in number, show 
to great advantage as they are now arranged. The gallery is 
pattitioned off into several small rooms, the walls of which 
are hung with green baize, and the general effect is pleasing 
to the eye, which is spared the fatigue of taking in a great 
many pictures at one glance. Among the works contributed 
we noticed a charming little picture by Whittredge, “Cattle 
in the Brook.” “The Bridge of Sighs,” by D. Huntington, 
reveals a rich bit of architecture. F. O'C. Darley’s two waters 
colour drawings here, “Italian Contadini,” and “At the 
Shrine,” are noticeable both as being a departure by that 
well-known artist from his usual practice of working in black 
and white, and for their excellence in grouping and character. 
Two small landscapes by J. F. Kensett possess pleasant 
qualities of quiet grays. There is a “Christmas Eve” here 
from the pencil of E. Leutze, It is night, and the light from 
the windows of a chdteau cast brilliant effects on objects with- 
cut. Some guests are arriving on horseback, and we have a 
glimpse of a gay and festive throng coming out to receive 
them. “Forget Me Not,” contributed by G. H. Boughton 
from his studio in London, is a charmingly paiiited head of a 
pretty woman with blue flowers in herhair. There is merit 
in C. H. Parsons’s “ The Pioneer Ocean Steamship Sirius ;” 
but, from what we know of the style of work:most congenial 
to Mr. Parsons, we are bound to say that we expect far better 
things from him at the Water-Colour exhibition, that being a 
branch in which he excels. “ Help a Fellow, can’t you?” by 
W. H. Beard, is a comical representation of sportive bears, 
one of whom has got into trouble with a tree, A grey and 
pleasant little Jandscape in its tones is “Sundown,” by 8. R. 
Gifford. “An Autumn Day,” by J. B. Bristol, is also worthy 
of note for some pleasant qualities; and, were C. C. Griswold’s 
small picture of “ Newport Beach” not of too metallic a green 
in general effect, it might be pronounced excellent. W. J. 
Hennessy contributes “ A Fire in the City,” giving strong ef- 
fects of fire light on the East River, at night, and a sweetly 
coloured picture called ‘‘ A Pretty Woman”—which the lady 
certainly is. Taking this collection at large, it contains many 
pictures of more than average merit. The Society, by members 
of which they have been contributed, is one of a generally 
benevolent and fraternal character. It is one of considerable 
importance in art circles, too, and worthily entitled to sup- 
port. The pictures to which we have just referred will be sold 
at auction this evening, (Saturday, December 21), in the Clin- 
ton Hall Gallery, by Messrs. Leavitt, Strebeigh, and Co, 

A large and poetical landscape, finished not long since by 
George Inness, is now to be seen in Snedecor’s gallery. Tak- 
ing it for qualities of art not merely connected with minute 
representation of objects, this is certainly a fine picture, and 
one that is very attractive to connoisseurs. 

—_—_—_—_——_—_— 
THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


The Atheneum in reviewing “ The Emperor Maximilian— 
His Elevation, and his Fall, from Unpublished Documents,” 
and “ With the French in Mexico”—truthfally says:— 


“ France ostensibly went to Mexico to protect French inter- 
ests, which had suffered at the hauds of the lecal authorities, 
Long, however, before she had acquired the co-operation of 
England and Spain, and had pledged her honour that she did not 
seek to im any new form of government on the Mexican 
nation, the plan was prepared for establishing a Mexican em- 
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said to be the elevation of| always providing the velvet of which it is made is light in col-| patches mend the breach, caterpillar retires for a moment ; reap- wh 
not suitable for a sortie debal, as, the front being | pears at the other end ; scissors once more pulled out; 5 Te 
chest and throat are left exposed to the cold night| to be filled up by two more patches or gores, and our caterpillar het 
pepe. fan iy deg hare and grows fat upon horse-bair tur 
. and Jamb’s wool. In this way he enlarges his case till he stops FA 
OUR PLUCKY SAILOR PRINCE, pats SS ese i 
ou’ 0 we cu of his case 
A correspondent, writing to the Times from the Cape, gives an three days after, be hed mendied it from the inside, drawing the bit 
account of two days’ elephant shooting enjoyed by of | two ed by silken threads, and though he not ou 
the Ene) be he division of the co y. On the 10th touched the catside, yet oo neatly were the two parts joined to- oc! 
pore <6 was given by the scouts that an old gether, that we hed to search for some time with a lens to find me 
findiog & t, which the duke had a to had been seen scar. To k our friend busy during the cold, cheerless 


* * Two days afterwards the scouts 
Middle Erf. On arrival of the bunting 
party nothing be seen of the elephants, and the were 
therefore turned loose :—Presently one elephant showed lf 
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He evidently wanted to 
break covert, but hesitated to do so from seeing the duke and 
party, who stationed themselves directly across the path 
ually takes wy, the ele; ts in poutog from Middle Erf to the 

he duke been hitherto standing about three 
undred yards from the eos the detached piece of forest, but 
he and his escort now decided to advance within close range and 
fire at the elephant the next time he made his appearance. An 
advance was accordingly made by the party, but, to their surprise, 
no elephant or dogs were then to be seen. All had become sud- 
denly quiet at that side, and it was very evident, from the direc- 
tion in which their barking was heard, that the dogs had gone 
towards the rear. The fact is, there were three elephants afoot, 
and the particular one which had appeared repeatedly to the duke 


the new-made portion was emaller than the rest of the case, The 
he came in at the duke’s side, trampeting and fighting with the This | creature worked very slowly, and the addition was left in a rough, 
gg pang ich be raised his head ‘and held up hie tevay | “ulished state 
4 on two of w eld up his trunk] We could easily spare these voracious little worms hairs 
race in Mexico perpendicularly, as if trying to discover by that means what 
; he had he Tie, y enough to serve as food, and to afford material for the construc 
men. 


#2 


tion of their paltry cases; but that restless spirit that ever urges 
on all beings endowed with life and the power of motion, never 
forsakes the young clothes-moth for a moment. He will not be 
forced to drag his heavy case over rough hairs and fuzzy wool, 
hence he cuts his way through with those keen jaws; thus, the 
more he travels the more mischief he — After taking bis fill 
of this sort offlife he c! to a pupa, soon appears as one 
of tho.e aelloate, tiny, but stehiy ventagnted ae that fly in 
such numbers from early spring until the fall. Very many do 
not recognise these moths in their perfect stage, so small are 
they, and vent their wrath on those great moths that fly around 
lamps in warm summer evenings. It need scarcely be said that 
these large moths are utterly guiltless of any attempts on our 
wardrobes; they expend their attacks in a more open form on 
our gardens and orchards. The clothes moths begin to fly in May, 
and last all through the season, fluttering with a noiseless, 
pave flight in our apartments, and laying their eggs in our 
woollens. 
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“ Things were looking their very worst for the Transatlantic 
saree ae recommendation, amounting to an order, came 
from the Transatlantic Anglo-Saxons, by which France was to 
‘clear out’ from Mexico. With as much be gd as coald be put 
on to cover the nakedness of the national dishonour, France 
obeyed—that is, she suddenly saw that the case was hopeless, and his party had managed to elude the dogs and conceal himself 
that pond gained one day was lost the next, and that there was | ‘tom view. Mr. George Rex, the captain of the hunt, now called 
nothing better to be done than to get out of Mexico, and carry | * ® boy at a little distance, and told him to mount his horse and 
the Em with t if he would accompany them. The word ride to ascertain what was going on at the rear. It is right, how- 
pledged to hel Maximilian with an armed force till 1868 was | V@T, here to remark that Middle Erf is intersected by a narrow 

; bat ilian did not compels, aud would not retire. road: each side of which is thickly overgrown with fine bush. 

And yet his was a case for despair. The French abandoned him —. road the boy had to proceed, but he had not gone far 
the y Tejected the moderate Liberals betrayed into the fine bush when we saw him returning at fall speed with 
him, the United States ignored him, and, at Queretaro, Juarez | the elephant after him, in hot pursuit, The mon-ter, which has 
executed him. The poor young Prince was in the Mexican uni- | teat speed when he chooses to use it, was evidently gaining on 
form which he had thought itsuch a laughing matter to put on the horse, while the boy, calling out in Datch, “Fire, fire; for 
at Miramar. Count de Keratry believes that he left the capital | 40d’s sake fire, or I shall be kill€d,” rode for protection towards 
for Queretaro in the hope of being better able to enter into some | he duke’s party, and galloped round their flank. Upon that the 
negotiations with Juarez. The hope, if it existed, was as sweet elephant did not slacken his pace, but with ears and tail erect he 
evanescent as the odour of the flowers which had been flung rushed on right in the direction of the duke, who was standing in 
upon him as he left bis native land. To that land hid body is|*he centre of his line. There was something very pecu'iar in 
now returning, surrounded by immortelles, and waited for amid ; ‘be way the elephant advanced. It did not look like either a trot 
the tears of those near and dear to him, who had with smiles | °F  g#llop, but more resembling the gliding motion of a ship in 
bidden him ‘God speed" when he set out to assume his short-|*mooth water, as if the immense monster were bearing down 
lived greatness.” uader @ press of sail before the wind.- It has been put into the 
Cape papers that the duke went on his knees to fire, but nothing 

of the kind oecurred. He coolly took his large gun from the hand 
of young Atkinson, who had been carrying it for him, and did not 
FE a See we the elephant was within less than 20 yards. 

e then ‘ged both barreis in quick succession, sending one 
bullet into the animal’s head just above the right eye, and then 
hitting him with a second bullet a little lower down, between the 
trunk and the root of the right tusk, No one could possibly have 
been more steady and deliberate than the duke was when he fired, 
and it was fortunate,for himself that he was able to display such 
pluck ; for he allowed the elephant to get so close that if he bad 
been at all nervous, and his aim lees sure, his own life and the 
lives of some of those at his side would inevitably have been sac 
rificed. As soon as the elephant received the duke’s two bullets 
he stopped in his career, shook bis head, and reeled round, pre- 
senting his broadside ; he then staggered a few yards further, and 
when he was in the act of falling some of the others fired; but 
these shots were superfluous, for the duke had given the poor 
brute his guietus, and he would have died on the spot if nota 
second gun had been discharged. On either tide of the duke on 
this occasion stood the five good men and true who were his per- 
sonal escort through the whole hunt—Messrs. G. and T. Rex, A. 
H. and J. Duthie, and G. R. Atkinson. Besides these there were 
on the spot Sir W. Currie, General Bisset, Captain Gordon, of 
the Petrel, and Captain Taylor, The duke’s own man, Smith, his 
fidus Achates, who is always near his master, was also present. 
The governor and some others, who had been watching what 
took place from a hill at a little distance, now galloped up, aud 
everyone congratulated the duke on his success. His escort then 
assisted him to get on the top of the elephant, where he stood 
while all gave three lusty cheers, which were taken up by the 
hunters at the rear. The duke then took off his jacket and com- 
menced skinning the elephant, in which all joined. Meantime 
the officers of the Petrel and some others went to the rear, where 
the hunters had got a second elephant at bay, which was des- 
patched after receiving not less 40 shots. Around this sec- 
ond elephant, after the first one had been skinned, the duke, who 
had the necessary apparatus with him, ag: his personal escort, 
and took a photograph of the group, which, it is to be regretted, 
was afterwards found to be a failure. He then sat upon the ele- 
phant, with Mr.G. Rex beside him, and they had their photographs 
taken, but that did not turn out more successful. Before the ele- 
bants were skinned the duke measured them both, and they were 
found to be just the same size—interesting twins, perhaps, who 
were wanderiog from forest to forest to complete their educa- 
tion. Their measurement was 10ft. in height, 24ft. from 
_ tip of the trunk to the tip of the tail, and 17ft. round the 

y. 





“ OnigmNaAL Porms.”—Under the above title a collection of 
old poems has recently made its appearance in England. 
The Queen, in speaking of the work, says:—“ The follow- 
ing lines from a piece called ‘My Mother’ will, if we mistake 
not, remind some of our elderly readers of something they have 
heard in childhood’s happy hours. 


Who fed me from her gentle breast, 

And hush’d me in her arms to rest, 

And on my cheek sweet kisses prest ? 

My mother. 
. 




























































* * 
Who ran to kiss me when I fell, 
And would some pretty story tell : 
Or kiss the place to make it well ? 
My mother. 


Then as to poetry “great things” are thus manipulated (we 
use the word advisedly). 


And first of the snn, flaming centre of all, 

Many thousand times bigger than this little ball p 
He turns on his axis in twenty-five days, 

And sheds through the system a deluge of rays. 


Surely the sun must have been seen through !Mr. Martin 
Tupper’s telescope. But the preface apologises for some po- 
etical shortcomings in the following manner : “ Images which 
to us are so familiar that we forget their imagery, may be in- 
surmountable stumbling blocks to children who have few but 
literal ideas.” Then what sort of a literal idea are children 
likely to receive from a “ deluge of light,” or from this? 

But, solid or cloudy, these comets they move all 
In orbits elliptic or very long oval. 


A queer kind of metre to fit to the music of the spheres. We 
should be loath, however, to quarrel with this sort of jingle 
if there were anything in it—some honest prose dressed up 
to attract childish attention—but the substance, to dignify it 
by such a name, is all of the now happily threadbare Good 
Geaay school. Images familiar enough to’strike the ideas of 
children ought at least to convey no false impressions, as stories 
of the idle butterfly and busy bee are likely to do. 


How GarrBaLpi EscaPep FroM CAPRERA.—The Berlin 
correspondent of the Zimes says :—Frau Schwartz, a German 
literary lady, who bas long been conspicuous as a friend and 
active supporter of Garibaldi, writes to the Berlin National 
Zeitung, under date Spezzia, November 16th, to inform the pub- 
lic of his doings in prison. She found the general, on a recent 
visit, accessible only through a suite of five rooms, each under 
lock and key. He was in perfect health, in the best of spirits, 
and assured her he had nothing to complain of as regarded 
treatment. Ashe was just composing an account of his flight 
from Caprera, the conversation naturally tarned to that in- 
teresting prologue of his last Sane. He related that, on Oc- 
tober 14th, at ten P.M., he left the isle in a chiatis, a little skiff 
used for duck-shooting, capable of containing but one man, and 
he at full length. Quickly crossing the strait separating Ca- 
prera from Maddalena, he landed at the Bunta della Moneta, 
went straight to the villa of Mrs. Collins, an English lady re- 
siding there for many years past, and stayed under her hospita- 
ble roof till the next evening at seven o'clock. Ther, starting 
with his friend Pietro Susivi, who had been waiting for bim with 
horses, he rode to the small and littlefrequented port of Calla 
Francese, where he found his old associate Basso with a lancia, 
commanded by Captain Cuneo. A six hours’ run carried them 
to the shores of Sardinia. Having sent back the /ancia, the fu- 
gitive and his friends passed the night in a cavern known to the 
shepherds of that desolate district as a convenient place of shel- 
ter. The next day (the 16th) was consumed in procuring horses, 
At six P.M. they left, and, traversing a wild region called 
Terra Nuova, arrived at the harbour of San Paolo at dawn. 
There they expected to meet Canzio, Garibaldi’s son-in-law, 
with a vessel to convey them to terra firma. Disappointed in 
this anticipation, they entered the cottage of ashepherd named 
Nicola, who recognised Garibaldi at once, though he had dyed 
his beard and otherwise disguised himself. The travellers, there- 
the hair-cloth of a sofa, when it proceeds to make a shelter by | fore, thought it advisable to leave without delay, and, resuming 
cutting the woolly fibres or soft bairs up into bits, which it places | their journey, notwithstanding the 15 hours’ fatigue already un- 
at end in successive layers, and, joining them together by | dergone, made for Porto Prudingo, where they aig by up 
silken threads, constructs a cylindrical tube of thick, warm felt,| with Canzio and Nigiani. At three P.M. the tartane Fran- 
Low by to be seen everywhere. The chilly | lined within with the finest silk the tiny worm can spin. The| cesco, the vessel chartered by Canzio, set sail for the main land. 
Parisians are even them at operas, concerts, &. | case before us is of a stone-grey colour, with a black stripe along| Eacountering adverse winds, they had to tack about until on 
y are adopting a jacket called the “ illon,” which is) the middle and with rings of the same colour round each open-| the 19th at seven A.M. they landed near Vado. Not wishing to 
made in either blue, cerise, or ruby velvet, and lined with ermine ; | ing at the ends. Had the caterpillar fed on blue or yellow cloth, | approach the port, they ran their vessel into the reeds lining the 

is at the back and very open in front; the a and to wade about in the difficult swamp for several 
sufficiently wide to allow of its being slipped 
dress, it does not conceal 


hours, until rescued by persons from the neighbouring town. 
If worn over e low There they found two broccing (the two-wheeled car of ian) 
beads, | Shall he leave it and make another? No housewife is more pru-| which rapidly took them to Leghorn, a distance of 18 miglie. 

dent and saving. ap ee een ae a fearfal 

rent along each side of one end of the case. wedge-shaped 


——_e—__——_ 
PARISIAN NOVELTIES IN DRESS. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Queen thus describes 
some of the latest novelties in ladies’ apparel :— 


“I was present at the last representations both at the Opera 
and the Italiens, and recognised many well-known faces; for 
the Parisian public seem once more to be taking possession of 
their accustomed seats in both these fashionable and popular 
houses, which of late have been invaded by foreigners ali 

of the world. Mile. Patti wears a very toilette 
n Don Desiderio. The first skirt is white muslia, and it has a 
deep Marie Antoinette flounce round the hem ; the second mur- 
lin skirt is trimmed with a plait or tress of black eatin; a black 
satin ribbon is thrown upon the skirt, commencing at the side, 
and continued along until it joins the sash at the back. The 
eash is also black satin, but the ribbon is much wider than that at 
the sides. The bodice is ornamented with bouillons, which are 
separated by lines of lace insertion ; there are narrow black satin 
braces across the shoulders, and the side pieces and back are like- 
wise black satin; this gives the bodice all the effect of a ver 
open jacket, The headdress is a je: band, and the hair at the bac 
is arranged as a large chignon of lets. 

I saw some low black velvet basquines ornamented with gold 
cord at the Italiens. One was worn over a satin dress the colour of 
& tea rose ; the basquine was cut into four long —- rounded 
like leaves, and separated by a trelliswork of gold cord. The 

which was edged with gold cord, was open in front to 
show the low satin bodice. The toilette was completed with dead 
gold ornaments in the Florentine style, and in the hair there was 
an exquisite tea rose. 

The Pompadour a of costume is greatly in favour for thea- 
tres and operas. The bodice is low and square,and the dress, made 
with two skirts, is | op at the sides, thereby forming large 
festoone. The chief points of difference between a dress of to-day 
and one of a hundred years ago is that the two skirts are made of 
the same material, and that the sleeves are narrow instead of be- 
ing wide ; also that the waists are not so long as they were worn 
at thatepoch. The cut of the back of the bodice is precisely the 
same, the lower half of the centre piece is extremely narrow, con- 
a, the side pieces are wide in proportion. 

have seen a few of these Pompadour costames worn in the 
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in preference to colour ; they are short, so that the boots, which 
have of late become objects of | care and attention, are by 
no means lost sight of. I saw the Princess Murat walking in the 
Guise oitamen, Bb ven staged cn theese inch cote 

jar costumes. was ar as follows:—a Tue CLorues-MoTH.—The following interesting account of 
t bordered with a flounce plaited d la vieille ; a Pompa-| this well-known plague is condensed fom an article by Dr. Pack- 

skirt very full round the hips, and trimmed with exquisitely | ard in the American Naturalist. 
fine black gulpure a bodice, the square cut being simalated) The caterpillar of the common clothes-moth is a little, pale, 
a guipure iosertion, with pale yellow satin; similar] delicate worm, about the size of a darning needle, not half an 
s on the sleeves ; a round black felt hat, with a small | inch long, with sixteen feet, the first six of them well developed, 
lume of yellow feathers at the side, and a black velvet bow with | and constantly in use to draw the slender body in and- out of its 
foog wide ends at the back; black velvet case. Itg head is armed with a formidable pair of jaws, with 
which, like a scythe, it mows its way through thick and thin. 
Bat the case is the most remarkable feature in the history of this 
— a Hardly has the helpless, tiny worm broken the egg, 
previously laid in some old garment of fur, or wool, or perbeps 


——-——_—— 











ume was “e -— with a black satin Polonaise, lined with fine 
Astrachan. outdoor coverings, which are made full and 
with wide sleeves, are much used for driving, for they are warm 
on thay would bo found ton beney fee wuliing oostamen 

too heavy for walking costumes. 

I never remember so many fur linings as I have already re- 
marked this winter ; 





















or Sigarellino, an old acquaintance, gave him a night’s e 
iofging, and Signor Lemmi procured him a carriage, in w 














curred the Italian troops would forestall the foreigner and 
occupy Rome before the entrance of the unwelcome detach- 
ments. — 


PHECY FULFILLED.—More than forty years ago a 


boo verse, as 60 many first volumes are, and the 
neophyte another Pay it by a warm-hearted dedication to a 
brother collegian then ery by bay! the bar, wherein, with keen 
ence, he prophesied that his friend would not fail to ach- 
eve the highest honours in his chosen profession. The prophet 
was the now Lord Lytton, and the subject of his prophecy was 
the present Sir Alexander Cockburn. When the latter proposed 
the health of his old and early friend at the Jate Dickens dinner, 
this prophecy must ry! have flitted across the memory of both. 
The volume referred to is among the scarcest of the scarce, for 
its author called in and destroyed early all the copies he had 
sent out, on account of a satirical poem, called “ Almack’s,” 
which, on reflection, he was unwilling should remain before the 
world, inasmuch as he had therein drawn several unflattering 
ortraits of celebrities of that day—the Duke of Lewy = and 
Samuel Rogers, among many more.—Zehoes from the Clubs. 





Tue DEAN oF CARLISLE ON RituaLism.—The Dean of 
Carlisle preached a sermon in the cathedral of that city on ritual- 
ism. At the close of his argument the dean said if he had be 
lieved with some fond and foolish people that the divisions of 
the Church of England were only a slight squabble about a little 
decoration, about a little more music, a little more sing- 
ing, a little more dress, he should consider it as “hay, 
straw, and stubble,” not worthy of consideration; but he 
believed n the depths of his heart that this thing meant 
much more. He believed the nature of it was deepseated 
in the artifices of Satan, in the mysteries of iniquity and 
corruption, He would not say it was a work of the Church of 
Rome but of the dark ages; and whether it be a part or a whole 
—every fragment of drapery, every unusual bowing or crossing 
of ry Be the taking of the Lord’s Supper in the hollow of 
the hand, or bowing to the altar—it was downright idolatry. 
Why would a man going down the steps of the Communion-table 
bow to the table? He must believe there was something tiere. 
What was it? It was because he believed the elements of bread 
and wine had been turned into the body and blood of Christ ; it 
was because he = a sacrifice had been offered there. He 
believed that in all these things, which appeared to some child- 
ish, there was a certain thrusting out of a bud, which would lead 
by-and-bye to a flower and fruit; and the seed. of superstition 
and darkness must be the result, These men were “ causing 
division among us.”” Avoid them! Don’t go near them; don't 
go out of curiosity to see their bedizened altars and their gorge- 
ous vestments. It is all superstition and idolatry the whole of it. 
He condemned no man individually ; but inasmuch as those who 
represented that system reviled Protestantism—told them that 
their Protestant martyrs were merely political offenders—laugh- 
ed at the Protestanism by virtue of which Victoria sits upon the 
throne, and by virtue of which he occupied that pulpit—he sol- 
emnly declared he believed ritualism to be a deep-seated heresy, 

rovingfiteelf to be so,by its stretching‘out\its hands to its mother 
Hews, and to its sister the Grecian Church, while it turned away 
from Protestantism. Protestantism was a protest against the 
very thing that ritualists wished to introduce, They asked for 
liberty; liberty todo what? Liberty to introduce Popery into 
the Church of England. They should have ao such liberty so far 
as all honest ministers of Christ could oppose them, by fair argu- 
ment in open court, aud by every means which God had given 
them. He had been watching them for these forty years, he 
had ome ceased to do so, and with his dying breath he should 
do so stil 





Literary Gosstp.—One of {the most remarkable features of 
the season, says the Huropean Times, \is the extraordinary in- 
crease in the issue of “Christmas Numbers,” which seems to be 
all the rage with the public, and which, at any rate, afford em- 
ployment for an immense number of authors and artists, Amongst 
more important works, which are likely to be issued from the 
prees shortly, is one by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, dealing exclusively 
with the question of the position of women in particular sects 
and communities, such as that of the Mormons and Brother 
Prince’s Agapemone. Mr. Edmund Yates, who ceased some time 
ago to gossip in the Star, is about to resume his favourite occu- 
pation—an occupation which another journalist cruelly describ- 
ed as “doing for money that which old women do for love ”—in 
the pages of Tinsley’s Magazine. Henry Wood, who was 
left a widow some time since, is about to enter upon thefperilous 
duties of editorship, having purchased the Argo from the per- 
son who formerly published it. The same of the Abyssinian{cor- 
respondent of the Times, about which a good deal of curiosity is 
manifested, is Mr. Charles Austin, a gentleman well-known as 
one of the most brilliant writers of the Saturday Review. The 
Daily News having acquired new premises, and passed into the 
hands of an enlarged proprietary, is only awaiting the arrival of 
the necessary Hoe machines from New York, before making a 
fresh start in life as a penny daily paper, We may expect it to 
enter upon its new career at the beginning of 1868, and all who 
value the independence of the press will unite in wishing for it a 
long and successful life.’ 





EXAMINATION OF WOMEN AT THE LONDON UNIVERsITy. 
—The supplemental charter to the University of London, ad- 
mitting women to the University examinations, was adopted at 
@ meeting of the convocation on the 20th. The important clause 
of the charter is as follows:—“ Now know ye, that we do, by 
virtue of our prerogative royal, and our special grace, certain 
knowledge, and mere motion, by these presents, for us, our heirs 
and successors, will, grant, and ordain that the said chancellor, 
vice-chancellor, and fellows shall have power to cause to be held 
from time to time, as they shall deem expedient, a special exami- 
nation of women, being candidates for such certificates of profi- 
ciency as here’ mentioned ; and on every such examination 
such female candidates shall be examined by examiners appoint- 
ed for the purpose by the said chancellor, vice-chancellor, and 
fellows ; andjwomen shall be admitted as candidates to every 
such examination on such conditions, and shall be examined in 
such subjects in literature, science, and art, as the said chancel- 
lor, vice-chancellor, and fellows shall, by regulations made in 


ConpuctTap By Caprain G. H. MAacKENzIE. 


PROBLEM, No. 988,—By R. B, Wormald. 
BLACK. 











White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 987, 


White. Black. 
1 P tks P 1 P tks P [A] 
2 KttoQ3 2 K tke Kt 
3 Q to K 2, or Q Kt 4 mate accordingly. 
fa] 

1 K tks Kt 
2 QtoB5dch 2 K moves 
3 B to B 6 checkmate 








CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


A pretty little game played last week between Mr. Stanley and 
Colonel Jones, the former giving the odds of the K Kt. 


Removes Waite’s K Kt. 


CENTRE GAMBIT. 

White, Black. White, Black, 
Mr. 8. Col. J. Mr, 8. Col J. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 13 QRtoKsq BtoK4 
2PtoQ4¢ P tks P 14 BtoQ3 PtoK R38 
8PtoQB8 PtksP S32 4 B tks R Pch(d) 
4BtoQB4 BtoQB4 16 K tks B PtoK B4 
5 Castles(a) P to Q 4(6) 17 QtoK4 BtoQ2 
6 K PtksP KttoK b3 18 RtoK3 PtoKB3 
7 Kt tks P Castles 19 RtoKKt3ch K to B2 
8 BtoK Kt5 toQ3 eh ag Hy 
9 Kt toQ Kt5 toQ Kt3 21 Kt tke RtoR2 
10 PtoQR4 ears 22 PtoQ RtoK Raq 
11 B tks Kt P tks B (c) 23 BtoQBéch KtoB 
1QtoK BS BtoQ3s 2% RtoKksq KttoQB3 





And White mates in three moves. (¢) 
toi White might also play B tks K B P ch, having a fine at- 


(6) P to Q 3 is more advisable. 

(c) oes with Q, although it loses a Pawn, would have been 

far preferable. 

(d) R to K sq would be equally unavailing. 

ai A very neat termination which we leave to our readers to 
scover. 


CHESS AT THE WEST GERMAN CONGRESS. 
The subjoined game was played in September last, in Cologne, 
at the annual meeting of the West German Chess Association, 
between Mr. Paulsen and Mr. Alphen, the former playing nine 
other games at the same time with this, all without the assist- 
ance of a chess board and men :— 
Kixe’s Kt’s Gamsit. 





White. Black. White. Black, 

Mr, A. Mr. P. Mr, A. Mr. P. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 17 PtoK Kt3 Que ne 
2PtoKB4 PtkeP 18 RtoK B2 toK B4 
8 KttoK BS PtoK Kt4 19 BtoKBsq(c} QtoK R4 
4BtoQB4 BtoK Kt2 20 PtoK5 Bee 5 on 
5 Castles ees 2LBtoQB4 KttoK Beq 
6 PtoQ4 PtoK R3 SS le BtoK3 
7KttoQB3 KttoQB3 23 B tks R tks B 
8 KttoQ5 K KttoK2 = eos sae 
9PtoQB3 Castles 25 P tks Q tks P 
10 PtoQ Kt4 KttoK Kt3 = ae48s KttoK R2 
ll PtoQKt5 QKttoK2 27 KttoKBsq Kt to Kt 4(d) 
12 Kt tks Ktch sans 2% KtoReq KttoK5 
18 Q to QB2(a) toRseq(s) |20RtoQB2 PtoKB5 
144BtoQR8 PtoKR Kt5 30 P tks P to K Kt6 
15 Kt toQ2 bed d4 31 Kt tks P Kt tks Kt ch 
16 QRtoKsq PtoK B6 82 KtoKtsq RtoK? 

And Black wins. 


(a) Threatening to advance the Kt’s Pawn, and then capture 
the Kt with Queen; but Mr. Paulsen is not a player to be caught 


napping. 
Gh This makes all safe ; and with very little trouble. 
¢) We should have taken Pawn with Pawn, and then have play- 
ed the K’s Bishop to Q’s 3. That advancing Pawn was sure, if left 
alone, to become dangerous. 
(d) The beginning of the end. 








A New Reticiovus Szect.—The Atheneum says :—" Relig- 
ious literature is enriched with the name of a new sect. 
the district of Wladimir, Russia, a middl woman re- 
cently appeared asthe Virgin Mary. People did not much 
attend to her till she unfolded her mission, and when they 
ion at once. She 





that bebalf from time to time determine, Provided always, that 





heard what it was ve in their adhesi 
pronounced the ving att 


Dr. Livinestong.—A native lately returned from the inte« 
tior of Africa, gives the following particulars in the Invali lan- 
guage, in reference to the probable fate of Dr. Livingstone :— 


“ Marunga is a level country ; there are two rivers in it—one, 
the Chambezi, is full of Snes the other is smaller. 
both the water flows gently to the north. The head chief of 
is named Kitumbua ; there are four others, namely, 
Chuga, Kasengo, Chanka, and Chanza, From Marunga to 
Wemba is seven days’ march. The chief of Wemba is named 
Clumbananga ; there are under him Mtuka, Inwarowa, Marur- 
ani, and Komba. From Wemba to Mambwe is two days, to 
Ungamwanga seven days, to Wiwa two days. Inika is close to 
Wiwa; from Inika to Uragu 8 days, to Masua 8 days, to Utron 
lday.” Mr. Kirk, Her Mojesty’s representative at Zanzibar, fore 
ther says that this statement was made only two hours before 
the departure of the mail. The Banian who brought the present 
information also states that at Bagamoyo there is a rumour that 
a white man has been seen alive in the country of Kurva, to the 
west of the Sea of Ujiji. It will be ¥, to go to Bagamoyo 
for the purpose of obtaining further information.”’ 








Napo.ron’s WitLow at Kew.—The Builder says that this 
historical tree has been cut down. Forty years agoit was taken 
from the willows surrounding Napoleon’s grave at St. Helena 
and planted in Kew Gardens. At this time, and before the gar- 
dens became national property, so great was the curiosity to see 
it that one Sunday a crowd of people (on being refused admit- 
tance) broke open the gates merely to look on the tree. More 
recently it has been no uncommon thing to see French visitors 
bare their heads, or even fall upon their knees, before it, 





EDUCATION AND THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN SWITZERLAND. 
—We read in the Indépendance Belge, “ the Grand Council of 
Berne has just passed an important resolution. It has decid- 
ed by 128 votes against 75 that experience having shown the 
incompatibility of the observance of the 1 dispositions 
concerning instruction with the absolute obedience which the 
members of religious orders owe to their superiors, no person 
oe to any of those orders shall henceforth be admitted 
to the educational staff. All such teachers, attached to pri- 
mary public schools, will be considered as having resigned.” 





ANOTHER EVANGELICAL CONFERENCE IN Lonpon.—A 
private conference was held at Willis’s-rooms, London, under 
the auspices of the Church Association, “ to elicit the common 
sentiment of faithful and earnest members of the Reformed 
Church of England at this crisis in her history, and so to ar- 
rive at a clear decision as to the policy to be pursued by Pro- 
testant Evangelical clergymen.” The Birmingham Post sup- 
= the following particulars:—The chair was occupied 

. J. C. Colquhoun, and there were present five hund 
clergymen and influential laymen. A number of points were 


‘| submitted for consideration, with the intimation that it was 


desirable that the conference should express an abstract opin- 
ion upon them. These points were submitted in the form of 
six questions, each beginning, “ Are we agreed,” and they re- 
pudiated the doctrine of the real presence and symbolical vest- 
ments, and approved of legal proceedings and legislation 
against ritualism, the use of the press, and unity of action. 





WALKING oN WATER.—At Holyhead nearly the entire popu- 
lation turned out recently to witness a gentleman walking on the 
water in the harbour in large shoes, like snow shoes, He did not 
at any time sink below the knees and went along at his ease, 
emoking a pipe. Between forty and fifty years ago, a person 
traversed the harbour of Leith in a somewhat similar way, only 
in that oase the “ shoes” were air-tight tins, three of which were 
affixed to the three feet of a tripod, on which the water-trayerser 
rode. He had paddles attached to his feet, by which he rapidly 
propelled himself, 





Tue REVENUE OF IRELAND.—We find from a parliament- 
ary return that the on revenue of Ireland in the year end- 
ing the 31st of Mi last amounted to £6,820,782, made up 
as follows :—Customs, £2,141,000 ; Excise, £3,398,000 ; Stamps, 
£571,459 ; Income-tax, £359,593; Post office, £219,554; mis- 
cellaneous, £36,125. The net expenditure during the same 
period was £5,976,898, of which sum £1,456,741 was in respect 
of Consolidated Fund services, £3,025,000 for the army, 
and £1,475,152 for civil services. 





Tue PuNIsHMENT FOR MurpER.—In Westminister Abbey 
recently, Archdeacon Wordsworth preached a sermon “ On 
the Punishment of Death for Wilful Murder.” The text was 
the perpetual injunction given by the Almighty when He 
made His covenant with Noah and his sons, as the sole survyi- 
vors of the human family, and as the universal representatives 
ot all future generations, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by 
man shall his blood be shed; for in the image of God made 
He man.” In the course of his sermon the Archdeacon said,— 
“ Brethren, it would have ill become us to have dealt with 
this solemn subject in this place as long as the judicial pro- 
ceedings were still pending which have absor the public 
mind with a deep and movraful interest ; but now that those 
proceedings are terminated, and that the dread sentence of the 
majesty of law has been pronounced and executed, it seems to 
be an imperative duty to endeavour to transfer the questions 
involved therein from the feverish stir and ated scene of 
human 8} lations and earthly passions, and to place them 
in the calmer atmosphere of Divine revelation e are led 
to consider the allegation that it is not consistent with justice 
and mercy that man should take away the life of his brother 
man, and send him tothe tribunal of God; and that therefore 
the punishment of death ought not to be inflicted by any hu- 
man authority. But what says the God of — and justice? 
—‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man his blood be 
shed.’ It is not left optional with men whether they will pun- 
ish murder with death or not. They are required by God 
Himselftodoso. * * Isit not to be feared that asses- 
sinations are becoming more common among us because the 

n ly speculates on popular sympathy on his be- 
half? Let us beware, lest by removing any of the barriers, 
which the arm of God Himself has raised inst murder, we 
ourselves become accessory to it, and bring wrath on our- 
selves and on our couniry, for ‘ Blood,’ He says, ‘ defleth 

land.’” 


paying of taxes as an iniquity which God bad | the 
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t. ig my 
ts I have found it the most 
ptic patients that they chiefly 
at bed-time. md upon it the indulgence of 
desire becomes one of the most effectual causes of pro- 
the disorder of the stomach. 
koow that many ministers, who preach week nights as 
as on the Sunday, make a mistake in taking sup- 
after their labour in the pulpit. I know well that they 
are frequently urged => by the ae of _ = 
whom ma ve r temporary abode, Frequently, 
4 walked some miles to their work ; anda 
sense of ~ = ew _ pabess, ee somewhat = 
t appetite, p strongly, but w: y, supper. 
9 remember that sleep f the only fepitimate restorer of 
nervous energy, and that food is for the supply of the waste 
of the tissues. Again a demand is always jé on the nerves 
for the of food. You see, then, that at bed-time, 
when the and nerves are in the most exhausted state, it 
must be improper to take food for that purpose which is best 
and most naturally answered by sleep.—Dr. Horner. 
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TELEGRAPHIC CUMMUNICATION WITH AByssINIA.—Now 
telegraphic communication with Abyssinia 
has become so — > bane coat hes me to A pee 

arrangements are ig ma oO a te 
in connection with the Abyssinian cxpeitiion’ 4 Phe present 
Egyptian lines extend as far as Souakin, and it is, we under- 
, contemplated to construct a line between that port and 
Massowah, or whatever other point may be determined “pon, 
for the debarkation of our troops. Communication will be 
kept up between the army and the coast by fyivg lines, and 
for field operations an apparatus will be employed by which 
ling can be carried on with great rapidity—the :— 
g long end short flashes corresponding with the Morse 
al t. Besides these agencies of communication a camp 
ed will be established to accompany the expeditionary 
force, and it is said that a s steamer will be em- 
ployed on that service between wah and Eden. The 
service will consist of three superintendents, fifteen 
line ors, and ny efficient — Letters and 
the troops in Abyssinia should be addressed “The 

Pisid Force, Aby ty . 

Cuinzse Gop Corn.—If we remember rightly, the Chinese 
have not until very recently coined any gold or silver. The 
amall change of the country has been the “copper cash,” 
worth one-tenth of our cent, or thereabouts, while the only 
silver coin in circulation was the Mexican dollar, which in 
time became to some extent the standard of value. Silver 
‘was generally made into what was called “ Sycee silver,” the 

being ewedged or pounded into the shape of a clumsy 

the pieces fitting one into another like so many saucers, 
and being dealt out by weight, as our bankers and brokers 
buy and sell bullion, Gold was little used, and not coined at 
all. Of late, however, the Chinese are coining gold, and 
samples are exhibited here as curiositics. These coins are in 
the main like the copper cash with which every Cajifornian 
is familiar, having a square hole in the middle, a polished rim 
around the edge without milling, and ra’ characters be- 
tween the raised disc and the centre. The gold appears to be 
entirely pure, or alloyed differently from ours, being of a bright 
yellow hue, and lacking wholly the red tinge observable in 
our coin, and the weight is equal to about 40 of our coin- 
age. The exact value of the coin we do not know. It is not 
equal to our coinage in finish, but is nevertheless quite a hand- 
some coin.--Alta California, 


A PHRENOLOGICAL TEsT.—The Post-office is not a place that 
‘would be suspected as a source of fun, far less as the field for the 
acting of a serio-comic drama, It appears that phrenological 

tion is now necessary to retain a position in that office. 
past the postmaster was not satisfied that all was 

a firm believer in the development of certain 
b the significance of which is explained by a class of men 

guished as phrenologista, he had the heads of the clerks of 

it exam and the result was most unsatisfac 

tory in the case of three of those employed in the office. The 
moral and intellectual bumps were f deficient, so much so 
that it was impossible to retain these gentlemen any longer as 
public servants. The interests of the public must at all times be 
protected, and it will be a delightful satisfaction that a science so 
much abused by some, can with such conclusive 
It is not known whether the same experiment will be 
in the other branches of the public service.— Montreal Te- 
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FANCY DYEING ESTASLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
[eo Probes, New Sa - 
corner \. 
and 4? ‘Nosth Righth SP, Poiisaenwa 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
gate garments ; also, Shawls, are vers, &ec., de. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, fabrics, CLEANED, 

tlemen’ P 

Gen’ _ s Coats, Syeqsenta, ants, Vests, 
Mid Gloves and Feathers Cleaned. 
et ve Dyed or Goods re- 

BABRETT NEPHEWS & Co., 
Send 7 Joun Stasst, New Youx, 
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HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex 

amined at 

WALRAVEN’S, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 





Tas Hows Macurne Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jnz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tus ScHonssrc-CorTa 
Entitled, 
ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA ; 


A Btory of the Commonwealth and the Restoration ; a Sequel 
to “The Draytons and the Davenants.” 
1Vol,12mo. $1 75. 

Published from the Author’s Copy. Uniform with the 
other Volumes of the “‘ Cotta Books.” 





Famizy.” 





A Taking Juvenile,’ 
THE LITTLE FOX. 
THE STORY OF McCLINTOCK’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Written for the young by 8. T. O. Square 16mo. Beautifully 
Llustrated and bound, $1. 


Two beautiful Stories for the Young. 
THE CLIFFORD HOUSEHOLD. 
By the author of “‘ Independence,” “ True and False,” ‘* Won- 
derful Stories,’ &c. 16mo., 4 illustrations, $1 25, 
ELSIE DINSMORE. A 
By MarrTHa FaRQuaBARSEN, author of “ Allan’s Fault,” &c. 
16mo., 4 illustrations, $1 25. 





Two New Editions of 
THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. 

The Cabinet Edition. 16mo., tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75. 
The Sunday-School Edition. 18mo., illustrated, $1. 

A New Edition in a New and Beautiful Style of Binding. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE FAIRE GOSPELLER, 

MISTRESS ANNIE ASKEW. 
By the author of “Mary Powell.” 16mo., ‘cloth, flexible, red 





edges, $1 25. 
M. W. DODD, 
No. 506 BROADWAY, New York. 
NOW READY. 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER 
OF THE 


AMERICAN REPRINT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


Price 40 cents. For sale at all Bookstores and News Depots. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 
















‘The Hudson, 


Paris} FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 


BY 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 


Illustrated by upwards of Three Hundrei 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author, 

1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 

“ “ “ Turkey Morocco.... 15 00 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossing, to 
write int ently the Hudson, and every American 
will bear testimony to the conscientious accuraey of the illustra- 
tions.’"—New York Daily Times. 


‘*The publishers have produced a book equally worthy of the 
shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt fami- 


liar in part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
—Home Journal. 


“Mr, Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 


the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter.”—N. Y. Evening s. 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not _—— his artistic 
skill, but to his judgment in selecting the most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Post. 

“ Mr. Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 
and scenery, aud earth has nothing grander, if as grand to show, 
as the natural wonders and sublime beauties of the Hudson’s 


course.’’—Brooklyn Daily Hagle. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, s 
New YORE ....... dvecennacesseceseé acerca: GED 
ON sé dndtvacceeee ++eeees-117 SouTH CLARKE STREET 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


FOR A PRESENT. 


MY PRISONS. iy, Sueee Pgtuico. Beautifully bound in 
Cloth, Gilt, price $3 50; Morocco, $7 00. 


THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY; or, Meditations for Every 
Day in the Year. Beautifully bound in Cloth, Gilt, Price $2 50; 
Morocco, 00. 


JEAN INGELOW’S ILLUSTRATED POEMS. The most 

beautiful book ever De oy Bound in Cloth, Full Gilt, price 

$12 00; Morocco, $16 00. ‘ihe Library Edition, 2 vols., Morocco, 

os ph The Blue and Gold Edition, 2 vols., Morocco, 
ce \ 


THE LIBRABY OF EXEMPLARY WOMEN; com 
Madame Recamier, Madame Swetchine, and the Friends 
Women. Three volumes, in neat case, price $7 00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the Publishers. 
Our Catalogue sent free. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 

whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If youare —. or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does it produce upon your ge- 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired ? Does 
a _— extra — produce —— of f oad Does 
‘our liver, or urinary organs, or your eys, frequently get out 
of order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise tothe top? Or 
i as + 
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THE CEN. PROT. EPISC. S. &. UNION 
AND 
CHURCH-BOOK SOCIETY. 
NEW BOOKS. 
In Press. 
OLD CHURCH IN THE CORNER, 
MY SISTER PATIENCE. 
HOME OF THE TOLIP, AND OTHER STORIES, 
THE BEETLE AND OTHER STORIES, 
LIFE OF BISHOP FREEMAN. 
CHAPEL WINDOW. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE, Part 2-NEW TESTAMENT. 
CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR, 1868. 


REDUCED PRICES FOR 1868. 


THE OHBILDREN’S GUBST, 
The Rev. A. B. HART, Editor, 
May be had Monthly, or Semi-Monthly, on the following Terms, 
payable in advance :— 
MONTHLY. 
Eight copies to one address for $1 per annum, and in the same 
proportion for larger numbers. Single copies for 25 cents per 
annum. 
SEMI-MORTHLY. 
Four copies to one address for $1 per annum, and in the same 


proportion for larger numbers, Single copies for 50 cents per 
annum. 


THE OBILDREN’S MAGAZINE. 
Published Monthly. 
Terms.—Four copies to one address for $1 per annum, payable 
in advance, and in the same proportion for largér numbers. 
Single copies for 50 cents per annum. 
Subscribe Now, for the Coming Year. 
Address orders and remittances to 
Cc. G HOUSTON, Agent, 





a at the bottom after it has stood awhile? Do you 
have spells of short breathing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels 
constipated? Do you have spells of tainting or rushes of blood 
to the head? {s your memory impaired? Is your mind con- 
stantly dwell upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 
start or jump? Is your sleep broken or restless? Is the lustre 
of your eye as brilliant? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do you enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
b eas With the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dyspepsia. 
Have you restless nights? Your back weak, your knees weak, 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint? 

Now, reader,self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, and sexual 
excesses, are all capable of producing a weakness of the generative 
° The organs of generation, when in wo health, make 
the man, Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic, 

evering, successful business-men are always those whose 
generative organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being m anol of nervousness, of palpitation 
of the heart. They are never a they cannot succeed in busi- 
ness; they don’t me sad and discouraged; they are always 
polite and pleasant in the company of ladies, and look you and 
them right in the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
ns inflamed by aes excess. These will not only ruin 
eir constitution, but those they do business with or for. 
How many men from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
ness in those o 8 that has reduced the general system so much 
as to induce almost every other sere yee lunacy, paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost every other form of disease 
which humanity is heir to, and the cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the right 
one. 

Diseases of these o uire the use of diuretic. HELM- 
BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT 'UCHU is the grcat Diuretic, and 
is a certainScure for diseases of the Bladd eys, Gravel, 
Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female Complaints, General ay 4 
and al diseases of the Urinary O: , whether existing in 
from whatever cause 0: ting and no matter of how 


long stan I 
no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or insanity may 
ensue. Our fiesh blood are supported from these so 





or Femal 


esh and urces, 
and the health and happiness, and that of posterity, depends upon 
prompt use of a reliable remedy, 

Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of} 18 years, 
ro ET. 


HELMBOLD, D: t, 
504 Broadwa: Nee York aud 





762 BROADWAY, N, ¥. 
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PRINTERS’ 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE 


PRINTING 
ADAMS’ 


BED AND PLATEN 3038 
Hand Presses and Inking Machines; 


and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 


AND BINDERS’ 
29 AND. 31 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRESSES, 


& CO. 


WAREHOUSE, 


AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


MACHINES, 


AND CARD PRESSES, 
Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 





COMPLETE 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
Electrotype Offices. 
All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 
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INDIA SHAWLS. 


FINANCIAL. 





GEORGE A. HHARN, 
39 UNION SQUARE, 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
FoRMERLY oF 425 BroaDWaArY, 


HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
oF 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 
HAIR SHAWLS, 
COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
AND, 
BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


STEWART & 
Are now offering 
PARISIAN CLOAKS AND SACQUES. 
’ ELEGANT INDIA SHAWLS, LONG AND SQUARE. 
RICH EMBROIDERED SILK AND VELVET ROBES. 
REAL THREAD LACE POINTES. 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ALEXANDRE’S UNRIVALLED KID GLOVES, 
In all shades and sizes. 
RUSSIA AND HUDSON’S BAY SABLE, MINK, AND 
ERMINE MUFFS, COLLARS, TIPPETS, &c. 
Suitable for 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 





A. ¥. co. 





Broadway and 10th Street. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 

ARE PURCHASING AT AUCTION, 
And from every other source where 
IMMEDIATE CASH 
WILL COMMAND LOW PRICES. 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTLEMEN’S, LADIES’ AND 
CBILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOUSEKEEPING MATERIALS IN 
EVERY VARIETY, 

CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, CASSIMERES, &c., &c. 
which they will continue to offer during this month at the 
PRESENT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

Broadway and Tenth St. 


Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 
STERLING SILVERWARE, 

For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 
BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH YBAR. 
HINRICHS’, 
FoRMBRLY 
WERCKMEISTERS’, 


150 BROADWAY, Up stairs, 
Corner Liberty Street, 











Display of FANCY GOODS, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, éec., also KLEEMAN’S PATENT 8T. GER- 


MAIN LAMPS, all suitable as PRESENTS for the HOLIDAYS. 
Now ready for the inspection ot his customers and the public 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO. 





SIGHT DRAFTS 
a ON THE 
CITY BANK, LONDON, 
And all the Principal Cities of Europe, 
At the Lowest Rates, by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN, & CO., 
BANKERS, 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





for Building and other purposes. 








EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 
Foot of 14th Street, Hast River. 
GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 


COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 
z IRON RAILINGS, 

and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 


OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


Three Express 
one i train. 










es ”F 
CENTRAL RAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY: 


From foot < moon oe TY STREET, North ye New — 
PA mn Junction with the Dawes, eae 
ta, - forming edcoct line to F111 yeiley 
Railsoad and its cues: direct line 


its connections, 
AND THE WEST, without change of 


. GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 


MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
, BY THIS LINB 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars, 
WIntEeR ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Nov. 25, 10%, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 a, m., for Easton, 2 ay Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, 


Wilkesbarre, ity, 

830A.M., Way Train for ‘Flemington, Junction, Stroudsburg, 
Water Gap, Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend, &e, 

9a. m., Fast Line for Easton, a Harrisbiag Pitts- 
bo 


, and the hyn gh = but one oy ig of cars ate o Cincinnat ti 
hicago, and bi o changes to 8t. Louis, a 
Harris with Northers Central and Philadel hia. tod 
Railroad for Erie and the Oil Regions. Connects at Fendien 
with Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad. Palace 
Sleeping Cars through fr from New York to Chicago. 
12 m. for Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, 
Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, Columbia, Lancaster, &e. 
00 p. m.—for Somerville, 
¢ m m.—for Easton. 
. m., Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
chusk, Reading, — Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati, 
Connects at Harrisburg trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
Sleeping cars to Pittsbu 
510 p. m., for Som le and Flemington. 
5 45 p.m., for J a — intermediate stations. 
700 p.m., for Som 
8.00 .m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pitts! purg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


Tickets for > West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
- Railroad of New Ms ag gh of a Street, N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No. Broadway, No. 10 

1 Hotels 


ich St., and at vine! 
ee ; a RICKER, Superintendent. 
H. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers 8t., Pavonia Ferry: 


M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanc 
O00 Ae ane ental points West and South. * 
8.80 A.M. bem Train, Daily, for Otisville and tatermediate S8ta- 


tions. 
ress Mail, pete, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al 








10.00 A.M. 
ts West and South 
3.80 P.M. Way Tenrtes for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 
4.30. P.M. Way stopping at Sterling’s Junction, Turn- 
er’s, — all "all Btatlous Os of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, 
I een g and Warwi 

5.00 P.M. bes | ak Rupee — and Intermediate 8 Stations, 

M. ress, for chester, Bu Salaman 
nthe: Dunkirk, and all points South and West. ™ 
6.00 P.M. Woy Tos for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 

6.30 P.M. t Expres Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 
po a Dunkirk and all eg West and South. By 
this ‘Train Sleeping — es will run through to Cin- 
cinnati without cha 

8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, D: a for the West. 


Also Way Trains a Boiling Bpring, Foante ‘and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1.45, 4.00, 6.45 and 11.00 P.M.— 
On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at "12.00 0 ’clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations. 


SunDAY TRAINS —8.30 A.M. Wa: tL Nigh for Otisville—12,00 M, 
and 3,30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P. ht Express, for Dunkirk , 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamanca and all pats 
11,00 P.M. for Paterson and Port Jervis. 

Express Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and Buf- 


est and South— 





What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


This is a question which the ye has a right to ask, and it 
has also a t to expect a candi htforward and satisfac- 
tory reply. e ee. shall be given fairly and squarely, from 
the personal testi f th who have used the prepara- 
tion during the last tity years. 
These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
that the preparation will 
Promptly relieve indigestion, 
Allay the symptoms of fever, 
Regulate the flow of the bile, 
= eve epecies of headache, 
ranquillise the nervous system, 
Retrab and igpte the weak, 
Promote healthful perspiration. 
Mitigate the pangs of r! —— 
Neutralize acid in the stomach, 
Cleanse and t tone the + A 
Cheer the depressed ~~ 
Assist the aig a 
Soate favorab: on n the dneys, 
Purify all the 
Keep the beain n= a - 





Oper Sof ere pre 
Those who have e pre on in their own cas 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges of its 


portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 
three years. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 


And corrects ptly and without necessitatin any int 
tion of the ordinary avocations of life, all those minor Som plainte 
of the bod when neglected too often, lead to chronic 


merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation A. 


falo without oe s> of — and in direct connection with 
all Southern and 

verte NightT Ventilated an ~ Tate Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Trains. 


Tickets can be obtained at the Company’s offices —241 Broad- 
way—Depot foot of Chambers 8t., New York, and Long Dock 


rt et Cit 
Depa R BARK, H. RIDDLE, 
at " Pass. Ag’t. Gen’ Sup’t. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





FANOY GOODS, 


PERFUMERY, ODOR-UASES, 
IVORY COMBS AND BRUSHES, 
SHELL COMBS, SCENT-BOTTLES, 
FANCY COLOGNE BOTTLES, 
TOILET ARTICLES, &c., &. 
A Large Variety at Reduced Prices, 


DELLUC & CO., 
No. 635 Broadway, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STHEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK if ED Name ont Desig. 
W. 'D, nating Namoer, 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—404-—170-—3651, 


been assumed by other Makers, we desire to cautio 
erie in respect to sald imitations. ASK FOR GILLOT?” Hy 4 


wi i. was granted by the 8 
CAUTION! , a ngsented by the = ost 








JOHN SLATER, 


(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 


N. E. Corner NEW YORK, 


Reade 
and Shoes of his own 





generally, who are respectfully invited to call, 


Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and 
able prices, ° 


Street, 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine — va Boots 
wn manufacture; lish 
ose’ Ball II Booee, reason 


against the we. others: of the NUMBER 


Hurry Owsn, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8 
Sole Agent 91 John oe N. Y. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANO 

Square  » ae, ad Melodeons; Parlor, Church, an 
_— Organs, th ufactured ; warranted ~ six awed 
ge Meiodeons, and Organs at gr 
my 7 the. above instrumenis to let, and rent dpplied, 
chased ; Monthly instalments received from one to two 
Chickerin a be Steinway’s, gn and _ Arion pines let. 
Pianos 











mailed, 
rooms, No. 481 Brosdwoy, N.Y. HORACE WATERS & OO" 





im 


SECURE PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


First Mortgage," Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN, 


preferred claim one of the MOST IMPORTANT 

Sas In TAR WORLD, as it is the sole link 

between the Pacific Cosst and the Great Interior Basin, over 

which the immense overiand travel must_pass, and the 
See Sere Rene Somes fe Cee. 

m Sacramento to the 
and is being ra- 
carried forward by the largest force of laborers ever em- 

eee, -, 


Geese heaton. Operating Expenses. Net Earnings. 
$693,847.92 $102,088.61 $491,769 31 


This result, however, would have been far ct and but for the 
inability of wagon teams to forward the freight and passengers 


the Company will assume t annual Interest o' 
and will have the following ample Resources at comman 
Construction : 


DONATIONS in Lands, Bonds, Concessions, &c., 
mya MAM] crcccaccccccescceccocescccccccee 12,800,000 
pa ITAL FIOs. 5 ae ot Harnings,&c., {no lien]... -- Theeeees 
subordinate lien)}.........-..0-.+++se-000 000, 
SsUBstD Y BONDS, 726 miles, [subordinate 
4chaboves 25,517,000 
25,517,000 


Resources, first 726 miles........ Seesascbec cee weston $77,834,000 
The FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS are in sums of $1,000 each, 
with the semi- 


tio 
for the 


CoRRMEPERE EES CP eee ee 


annual gold peageass attached, and are offered for 
sale, for the present, at 9S 2 on it. and accrued interest from 
Jul cukr. in 2 carcen, —r ich ~~ they yield nearly NINE PER 


These Bonds, authorized y oy Pacific Railroad Acts of Con- 

are noes’ oe as the hey , and to the same ex- 

feat only ited by the Government, and are the 

prior Hen a... ‘a oo wena’ roperty furnished by the 

above BR Ae py and advan- 

over oth er Corporate are destined to rank 

among THE BEST NVESTMENTS’ IN “THE WOBLD, from 
their unusual attractions of safety, soundness, and profit. 


Conversions of Government Securities 
INTO 


CHNTRAL PACIFIC FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


now realize for the holders from 12 to 18 PER CENT. ADVAN- 
TAGE, WITH THE SAME RATE OF INTEREST. 
Bonds can be ye through the subscribers directly, or 





th). 


weeriptive Pamphlets, ‘Mops and information can be had at 
- OFFICE OF THE C. P. R. R., CO., 





No. 54 WILLIAM 8T., N. Y., and of | 5% 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents ot the C. P. BR. BR. Ce., 
NO. S NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK 


TO PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 





In a Few Wesas, 
DAROY DUNN, 


OR 
The Haunted Church, 
BY THE 
REV. W. T. BOONE. 


Axp tn THs CouRsz O28 THE YEAR, 

BY THS SAME AUTHOR, 
JOSEPHINE’S STORY : a Tale of St. Sulpice. 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 

THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING, 
AS GOOD AS DEAD: on, Giory’s Goan. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 

LONDON, 1862, AND PARIS, 1867. 
ENCLISH BIBLES. 
American Episcopal Prayer-Books, Church Services, 
_ Lessons, &o. 


New and Elegant Styles for the approaching Holiday Season, 
Largest andmost varied Stock ever Imported, and Unsurpassed 
in Finish or Elegance of Design. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 BBOADWAY, N. Y. 


PRAYER BOOKS, 
WiTH THE ADDITIONAL HYMNS, 
im a great variety of styles for 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
from 75 cents upwards. 





THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


; P 





5265 MILES 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


ie line to the eastern base of ay Rocky Moun- 
tal evi Evans Ld gm point on th hw 
» on the anuary. 
The maximum ~V~ the foot of the mountains to the sum- 
mit is but eighty feet to the we while that of many eastern 
roads is over one hundred. Work in the rock-cuttings on the 
western’slopes will continue te entre the winter, and there is 
now no reason to doubt that ~ en! grand line to the Pacific 
will be open for business in 1 
The means for A » a of this Great National 
Work areample. The United States — ites Six per Cent. 
Bonds at the rate of from $16,000 to $48, per mille, for whieh i 
takes a second lien a8 security, and receives payment toa ae 8 
not to the full extent of its claim in services. ese Bonds are 
issued as each oouty-ai section is finished, and after it has 
examined ted States 


been Commissioners and pro- 
———- be in a first-class road, thoroughly sup- 
* | plied en all rexpoca stations, and all the necessary 


Polling 6 chock nea’ and other equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 acres of land 
to the mile, which will be a source of | revenue tothe Com- 
pany. Much of this Jand in the Platte Valley is among the most 

le in the world, and other large portions are covered with 
heavy pine forests and abound in coal rt the best quality. 


The Company is also authorized to issue its own First Mort, 
Bonds to an ey eqnal to the issue of the Government and no 

more. Hon. E. D. Morgan and Hon. Oakes es are Trustees 
for the Bondholders, and deliver the Bonds to Company onl iy 
as the work - gresses, so that they always represent an actu: 

and productive value. 

The authorized capital of the Ney om | is One Hundred Million 
Dollars, of which over five millions haye been paid in upon the 
work already done. 


BARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 

At presen’ = ror - the Company are derived only from 
ite local tr: bu’ is already much more than sufficient to 
pay the interest on a the Bonds the Company can issue, if not 
another mile were built. It is not doubted that when the road 
is completed the through traffic of the only line connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific States will be beyond precedent, and, 
| ans Ag be no competition, it can always be done at profit- 

e@ ral 

It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, in fact, a 
Government work, built under the supervision-of Government 
officers, and to a large extent with Government money, and that 
its bonds are issued under Government direction. It is belleved 
that no similar vo 80 carefully ded, and certainly no 
other is based upon a larger or more Y yaluable property. As the 
Company’s 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, they 
are the cheapest security in the market, being more than 15 per 
cent. lower than U. 8. Stocks. They pay 

SIX PER CHNT. IN GOLD, 
or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment. Subscri ~~ 


will be received in New York at the Company’s Office, 
Nassau street, and by 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau st., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall st., 

JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall st., 

and i by the ho Comptne’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
Remittances should be made in drafts or other fands par 
in New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge by return 


express. jes subscribing through local agents, will Pook to 
them for their safe delive: i 
wt NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, eum the Progress of the 
ork, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonde, may be 
bets 4 at the Ms s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent free on app ication. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
November 23, 1867. 








WALLACK’S. 

Proprietor and Romper ccoccese see MR. LESTER WALLACK. 
OF STANDARD COMEDIES. 

SATURDAY. 


THE RIVALS. 
MONDAY, DEC. 23. 
} time this season, Colley Cibber’s fine old Comedy, entitled 


DOUBLE GALLANT, 
which will be produced with correct costumes, beautiful scenery, 
elegant appointments, neiioai meee, 6 oe and 
ty mp ered CAs 
Box book open six phn advance. 
/oors open at half-past seven ; performance commences at eight. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
Day and Martin’s Japan Biaching. 
Pre-eminent for half a century. 








Barclay, Perkins and Co.’s Genuine Lepies Porter and Brown 
Stout bottled by Candler and Sons, Lo 


London, Nov. 17, 1858.—With aheary ns ae genuineness of the 
Beer supplied by Messrs. CANDLER and Sons, they bottle ours 
is Bakcuay, Kins & Co, 

or Sale by all first-class Grocers. 
.GARDNER G. YVELIN, Sole Agent, 
206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York. 


IMBREDE’8—NEW WFEDDING CARDS, 
588 or 872 BROADWAY. 








GLMBREDE'S 
—THREE NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELOPES 
688 or $72 BROADWAY. 


IMBRED£’8S—MONOGRAMS SUPERBLY ILLUMINATED 
588 or 872 BROADWAY. 


TURKISH BATHS, 
No. 13 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
Don’t fail to try one before leaving the city. 
Gentlemen, 6 to 8 a. M., 2to9 P. mu. 








Ladies, 9 a, m. to 1. 


CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. 
Heirs Wanted for hidden t es, due to th d 
to be found in an extraordinary publication, s sent post free to any 
part of the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Arms found, 
painted and engraved. Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 











187 Grand 8t, New York. 


HENRY HAYS, 649 Broadway, N, ¥. 





INSURANCE. 
“NOTHING SUCCEEDS; LIKE SUCCESS.” g 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 495 Broadway, N. Y. 

I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especially 
IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 


Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in{City and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 








[INCORPORATED 1823] 


Ossh Capital, - - - -- ~~ +--+ ~~ = $500,000 00, 
SE acceees ess - = = + + - $256,057 77 
Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......§756,057 77 


Insures Eroperty copies iannes Demege ee Ay = rates, 
Policies Issued and Losses COftice of e Comran 


seat ita rious Agencies in ye + - —§ - the United 
JAMES W. OTIS, President. 

R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 

J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the purposes of a Laxative Medicine. 


» Perhaps no one medicine is so univer- 
sally required by everybody as a cathar- 
tic, nor was ever any before so universal] 
adopted into use, ow country an 
pany | all classes, as this mild but effi- 
cient purgative Pill. The obvious rea- 
son is, that it isa more reliable and far 
more effectual remedy than any other. 
Those who have tried it, know that it 
cured them; those who have not, know 
that it cures their neighbors and friends, 
and all know that what it does once it 
does always—that it never fails throngh any y fault or neglect ot 
its composition. We have thousands upon thousands of certifi 
cates of their remarkable cures of the following complaints, but 
such cures are known in every neighbourhood, and we need not 
publish them. Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates ; 
ae neither calomel ners any deleterious drug, they may be 
taken with safety ay Re ney eir sugar coating preserves 
them ever fresh em pleasant to take, while being 
rad vegetable no harm can arise from their use in any quan- 


















They operate by their powerful influence on the internal vis 
cera to purify the blood a —- it into healthy action— 
remove the obstructi , bowels, liver, and other 
orgaas of the body, restoring thelr irveguler sotiva to health, and 


——— wherever they exist, such deran; Sane 
let origin 0} rd ~ . — 


Minute dees are given in the wrapper on the box, for the 
ce complaints, — Indiges a. ae rapid! — lll 
or Pyepe 
Loss. ‘of Appetite, th they should be taken 
modertalyt to a stimulate the stomach and restore its healthy tone 


For Liver Complaint -_ its } Se wees at epuptene, Iti 
—_ Ly ~~ Sick Hi aundice or 
Bilious ‘Colles ont Bilious Fev. 


Sickness, 
othe should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
ray ey action uate e obstructions which cause it. 
For ty reauires or h. 





cea, but one mild dose is 


ut, Siacs Palpitation 
of the Heart, Pain in ‘the Back re) ins, 
they should be Ay ky by te, tne 
diseased action ot the system. With s \ ane those com- 


plaints disappear. 
Drops Dropsical lings th 
4. in lege and a erent does to. cline the’ fen ae 


“— al orae oma e dose should be taken as it 
ces the di Prefer D 8 Bt steed 

4sa Dinner take one ortwo Pills to promote di- 
gestion on end oor the stomach. 

neaithy setion, restores the appetite, and invigorates the syetaee 

restores the a) 8, rat e syste: 
Hence ne0 often od ls talerably well no serious deran nent = 
exists. One who foals a. often finds that a es 
these P*ilis makes him feel = y better, from their cleans- 
ing and renovating effect on tho figure eotancten 
DR. J. O, AYOR, & OO., Practical Chemists. 





Lowell, Mass., U. 5. A, 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere, 








